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Editorial Notes 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation 


In the April issue of Gandhi Marg it had been promised that the full 
text of the Constitution of the Gandhi Peace Foundation in its final form 
would be published in this number. We are happy to be able to do this 
now. It will be seen that the Constitution is simple, elastic and self- 
evolving. 


There will be little delay now in commencing the work of the 
Gandhi Peace Foundation after the first meeting of its Governing Body, 
which will be held any time this July. 


All those interested in this major project launched by the Gandhi 
National Memorial Fund are earnestly requested to study the Constitu- 
tion of the Foundation, on which we shall be grateful to receive 
constructive suggestions. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 1 


Preamble and Objective 


In his unique and inspiring leadership of the struggle for freedom 
in India, Mahatma Gandhi showed the way for a new life based on 
the values of satya (truth) and ahimsd (non-violence), with the inevit- 
able corollary that good ends can be achieved only through good means, 
both in individual and group life. He applied these methods to the 
national struggle involving millions of people and thereby helped them to 
achieve freedom without hatred or armed conflict. The peaceful struggle 
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ended in a settlement which achieved the objective aimed at and yet left 
no trail of bitterness behind. 


Although Gandhi applied these methods in India, he held that they 
were applicable everywhere for the solution of any kind of conflict, social, 
national or international. Though Gandhi’s teaching and example have so 
far touched the mind and life of only a few, there is the faith that in 
course of time they will affect the thoughts and actions of millions 
throughout the world and usher in a new way of life for mankind. 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation is being formed for the furtherance 
of this objective and to promote the acceptance by all peoples of the 
principles of truth and non-violence in the conduct of social, national and 
international affairs. 


ARTICLE 2 


Functions 


In order to achieve this objective, the functions of the Foundation 
will be: 


(i) to establish an international centre of study and research in the 
principles of non-violence as evident from the study of the 
history and philosophy of India and of the world ; 


(ii) to investigate and study in coéperation with other agencies, 
where necessary, methods for the application of non-violence 
in social, national, racial and international affairs ; 


(iii) to provide information, counsel and assistance in this field 
to teaching institutions in the form of research fellowships, 
travel grants, library books and equipment and act as a codrdi- 
nating authority ; 


(iv) to assist in developing an informed public opinion on the prin- 
ciples and techniques of non-violence among all peoples ; and 


(v) generally to take all necessary action to attain the objective of 
the Foundation. 


ARTICLE 3 
Name and Definition 
The Foundation shall be called the Gandhi Peace Foundation. It 
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shall be a national and an nternational association formed in India and 
with headquarters in India. 


ARTICLE 4 
Location 


The headquarters of the Foundation shall be located in the premises 
of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (Gandhi National Memorial Fund) near 
Rajghat, New Delhi. 


The Foundation may, if and when necessary, establish other centres 
of work in India and elsewhere. 


ARTICLE 5 
Membership 


There shall be four categories of members who will constitute the 
Foundation: Foundation Members ; Fellows of the Foundation ; Asso- 
ciate Members ; and Life Members. 


(i) Foundation Members: All persons invited by the Chairman of 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi to become Foundation Members and who 
accept the invitation will be the Foundation Members. The number of 
such members shall not exceed 21. 


(ii) Fellows of the Foundation: Persons from India and abroad who 
undertake systematic study and research under the auspices of or in 
close association with the Foundation will be eligible for being enrolled 
as Fellows of the Foundation by the Governing Body. 


(iii) Associate Members : Persons who associate themselves closely 
and actively with the work of the Foundation in India or abroad will be 
eligible for being enrolled as Associate Members by the Governing Body. 
Such association may be either in academic study and research or in ex- 
periments with truth and non-violence or in appropriate constructive 
work. 


(iv) Life Members: Persons who pledge themselves to dedicated 
and life-long service under the Foundation with abiding faith in its objec- 
tive mentioned in Article 1 will be eligible for Life Membership. (The 
Governing Body will, in due course, promote a scheme of Life Member- 
ship and enrol Life Members from among those who are eligible and pro- 
vide them with opportunities to take increasing responsibility in the work 
of the Foundation.) 
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ARTICLE 6 
Governing Body 


The Foundation Members shall constitute the Governing Body of 
the Foundation. Representation for Fellows and Life Members in the 
Governing Body may, however, be provided for when a sufficient 
number of these categories of members has been enrolled and under such 
rules to be made in this regard by the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body shall decide all matters of policy and 
administration. 


The Chairman and the Secretary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi shall 
be ex-officio members of the Governing Body. 


The Governing Body shall elect its Chairman and Secretary from 
among its members. 


The Governing Body shall also lay down the procedure and make 
rules for the conduct of its own business and that of the Executive Com- 
mittee referred to in Article 7. 


ARTICLE 7 
Executive Committee 


An Executive Committee consisting of not more than seven Foun- 
dation Members shall be appointed by the Governing Body for carrying 
on the day-to-day work of the Foundation. 


The Chairman and the Secretary of the Governing Body shall be 
the Chairman and the Secretary respectively of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE 8 
Council for Study and Research 


The Governing Body will set up a ‘Council for Study and Research’ 
consisting of eminent thinkers and scholars for guiding the Fellows of 
the Foundation as also the Associate Members. 


Representation for Associate Members in the ‘Council for Study 
and Research’ may be provided for when a sufficient number of these 
members has been enrolled and under such rules to be made in this regard 
by the Governing Body. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
ARTICLE 9 
Amendment of the Constitution 


The Governing Body shall have the right to make such changes in 
the Constitution as are not inconsistent with Articles 1 and 2, by a two- 
thirds majority of the total number of members. 


Explanatory Note 


A revolution is primarily and fundamentally a change in the basic 
values of life. On the basis of the new values is built a new culture, a 
new way of life and a new phase of human civilisation. A revolution 
may be initiated by a great personality or arise from a sudden outburst 
of the repressed forces of progress or its course may be comparatively 
gradual, even when its nature is radical, as in the case of the Industrial 
Revolution. It may emerge from religious, political, economic or social 
causes. Whatever be the originating impulse, if it succeeds, it tends to 
affect the whole of life, individual and collective. 


It must not however be supposed that the ideas that give birth to 
a revolution spring to life all of a sudden. When analysed, the causes 
are found to have been at work prior to the efforts of the initiating 
genius or the sudden outburst. Further, no revolution is complete with 
the passing away of the person who gave it the first impulse or the 
outburst that heralded it. That is only the beginning. The work of the 
revolution is continued, extended and consolidated by generations of 
people who have faith in the new values and in the new way of life. 
But every revolution has its own rhythm and when fairly complete 
creates its own system of social arrangements. 


Those responsible for conceiving the idea of the Gandhi Peace 
Foundation believe that Gandhi initiated a revolution in the life of 
humanity based on truth, non-violence and a strict regard for the means 
used to achieve worthwhile ends. 


Gandhi's ideas would not be exhausted or even fully explained by 
merely an analysis and evaluation of the possibilities of non-violence in 
national and international political life. The revolution that he initiated 
goes much further and deeper and manifests itself in every important 
aspect of life creating a new individual in a new society. It has, therefore, 
like other revolutions, as already stated, its own rhythm and concept of 
a new society. 
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Gandhi, not being a philosopher in the ordinary sense of the term 
or a theoretician, did not care to systematise his thought ; much less did 
he formulate a rigid social system. He was first and foremost a man of 
action. Explanation came afterwards and it then brought out the basic 
ideas and principles underlying action. Yet there can be little doubt 
that he brought his practical revolutionary ideas to bear upon every 
sphere of life and there is an underlying unity binding them. It may 
truly be said of him that he strove to purify the life of India from its 
latrines to its soul. Though his field of activity after the germinal years 
in South Africa was confined to India, his ideas and his methods of 
action have a universal application. 


It should be the task of the Gandhi Peace Foundation to systematise 
these ideas and methods of work and unfold their rhythm by a careful 
study of Gdandhi’s life, and the large volume of writings that he 
produced and the speeches he delivered in English, Hindi and Gujarati. 
It should also be its effort to understand the significance of the chang- 
ing techniques he employed to bring about desirable ends, in consonance 
with his basic moral principles. Further, a comprehensive study of 
Gandhi's life and thought must include an examination of the practical 
schemes of constructive work that were organised and pioneered by 
him and also similar schemes devised after him but which derive their 
light and inspiration from his life and teachings. There is also the 
important task of studying the historical background in India and 
elsewhere of his thought and pattern of action. 


Since a revolution is invariably preceded by a general ferment in 
society, the student must also study the stir in Indian society during the 
nineteenth century, before Gandhi appeared on the field of Indian public 
life. This upsurge of the Indian spirit was part of the Indian renais- 
sance and even while Gandhi represented its climax he was at the same 
time the initiator of a new epoch in our history. 


The Foundation should study the working of the institutions 
engaged in constructive work on the lines indicated by Gandhi. This 
will bring a deeper insight into Gandhi’s ideas and actions and the 
possibility of their practical application to the solution of the problems 
facing the confused world of today, where old values and standards are 
crumbling, creating a moral vacuum, which is largely filled by the 
pursuit of success and power and the satisfaction of the senses. 


When it is said that Gandhi’s ideas need to be elucidated and 
systematised, it is not meant that they should be put into a rigid or 
inflexible system. In fact they would not lend themselves to such 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


treatment. Nor is there any question of uncritical acceptance of every- 
thing. There should be free scope for the expression of differences of 
opinion, arising from sincere conviction, moral or intellectual. 


On Dr Schweitzer 


Ethel Mannin’s letter to the Editor containing certain remarks on 
Dr Albert Schweitzer in our January issue promptly brought forth a 
very delectable and brief rejoinder from one of India’s wisest and most 
revered leaders, Sri. C. Rajagopalachari. What he wrote might well 
represent the opinion of innumerable people throughout India and the 
world. Later we have received more letters questioning the appro- 
priateness of Ethel Mannin’s remarks. Dr Schweitzer is one of the 
radiant figures in the world today and we do not wish to prolong this 
unnecessary controversy over his greatness which will stand in spite of 
whatever might be true in the remarks of Ethel Mannin. This controversy 
should therefore be deemed to be closed in our pages. 


A CORRECTION 


In ‘Some Gandhian Reflections’ by Annada Sankar 
Ray (Gandhi Marg, April 1959) the words ‘four 
million people’ (page 134) and ‘four millions’ (page 
135) should of course read ‘four hundred million 
people’ and ‘four hundred millions’ respectively. 
The error is regretted. 
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The Steadfast Wisdom 


VINOBA BHAVE 1 


The features which characterize the Steadfast Wisdom have been fully set 
forth in the first four verses.2 Now we must turn our attention to the 
science and epistemology of sense suppression. The science was dealt with 
in the first three verses. The methods given are the comparatively easy 
ones. First we have been advised to forgo desire ; secondly, not to permit 
the consequences of desire, that is, not to allow desire to grow into hunger, 
fear and anger ; and thirdly, in the event of consequences appearing in 
spite of our efforts, to keep them under control and to prevent them from 
affecting the mind. Fourthly we are advised to withdraw our senses, not 
to allow them to wander about. The four categories into which these 
methods have been classified indicate how spiritual discipline is to be 
begun. The fourth method, the withdrawal of the senses, is described as 
the simplest. The Steadfast Wisdom cannot be attained before the last 
and highest step in sddhand is reached. No one should make the mistake 
of supposing that it can. For sense control in itself, maintained through 
restraint and suppression, is not enough to win this Wisdom. Not even to 
the extent of the control ? No, for this control does not suffice to give 
complete mastery of the senses. It does, however, make it possible for us 
to root desire completely out of our inner selves. For the strength that 
comes with the realisation that our senses will behave as we wish them to 
behave enables us to go farther and eliminate desire altogether. This is 
necessary. The senses are not, in my opinion, completely mastered until 
this has been accomplished. To me sense control is as subtle as that. The 
idea is formulated in one verse. It is the beginning of the science of 
sense suppression. 
Visayda vinivartante nirdhdrasya dehinah, 
Rasavarjam raso’pyasya param drstva nivartate. 


1. Translated from the original Hindi by Lila Ray. 
2. See Gandhi Marg, January and April 1959. 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 


‘The objects of sense turn away from the embodied soul who abstains 
from feeding on them but the taste for them remains. Even the taste turns 
away when the Supreme is seen.” 


The desire to enjoy objects of sense remains after these objects 
themselves have departed. They depart from one who abstains from 
indulging his appetite for them. But once the Supreme has been seen 
desire also departs. This is the meaning of this verse. Let us not 
imagine that we have mastered the senses when we have succeeded in 
pulling them away from objects of sense. By abstention is meant here not 
only the restraint of the tongue but of appetite in all its forms, in its 
widest sense. The word ‘appetite’ is used with a symbolic meaning. The 
first step in our sadhana is the control of the desire to savour things of the 
senses. It is not the end but the beginning. For by the suppression of 
our external senses we win the strength and the fitness which enable us 
to cast out all desire from our inner selves. Real discipline, inner 
discipline, starts at this point. Our sddhand will only come to an end 
when our inner appetites, all pleasure in flavour, have become completely 
dessicated. The strength for this is developed through the practice of 
the control of the outer senses. That is why the Gitd has included the 
control of the outer senses among the distinguishing features of the 
Steadfast Wisdom. 


To the epistemologist it is sufficient to say: ‘Forgo all desire’. 
Nothing need be added. The exposition of the Steadfast Wisdom opens, 
therefore, in epistemological language. But the ways of a teacher differ 
from those of an epistemologist. A teacher keeps the preparation and 
ability of his pupil in mind when he addresses him. He tells the pupil 
plainly that he will not get his diploma until his course of study is 
completed but at the same time he instructs him daily. That is to say he 
guides the pupil with simple lessons and a compassionate concern for his 
welfare so that the pupil is encouraged to hope and persevere while at 
the same time he maintains the dignity of the doctrine. The Gitd is 
permeated with this compassionate concern. The example of the 
tortoise is the first lesson. When one lesson has been mastered a new 
one is taken up. Step by step the Gitd guides us. Saints and sddhakas, 
filled with concern for us, have ever told us that if a person calls upon 
God just once in full devotion he attains a vision of liberation. The 
direction of his life is changed. He turns to God. That does not mean 
he has reached his destination. But hope grows when a man knows 
where he is going. The task of the teacher, the guru, is to encourage him 
to hope more and more until he attains his goal. 
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The chief thing is that we must not relax our efforts until all desire 
has dried out of our hearts. Why so long? Some may protest that the 
suppression of our outer senses for such an extended period of time will 
result in hypocrisy. This argument will entangle those bent on self- 
destruction. Whether a sddhaka is hypocritical or not, whether his 
sadhana is false or genuine, is immediately apparent for he must keep on 
trying until he has attained his end. Some disparity between his conduct 
and his thoughts will inevitably develop. His mind may wander when he 
sits down to pray. It may be said, ‘He does not really pray. He is only 
pretending.’ Only a sddhaka can be accused of pretending to pray in 
order to impress people. But he does not do that. He does not intend 
to deceive, so why should he be accused of doing so? Some have tried to 
interpret this verse of the Gitd as meaning that it is hypocritical to sup- 
press the outward senses until the mind has been brought under control. 
But that is not correct. It might have been possible to interpret it that 
way if the verse had read: rasas tvasya param drstvd nivartate. But 
‘raso’pi’ is written here. The importance of maintaining control over the 
external senses is stressed by the word ‘api’ which qualifies the word 
‘rasa’. Implied also here is the idea that control of the external senses is 
not sufficient by itself and desire must be uprooted altogether. The 
effort to maintain control of the external senses until desire is entirely 
eliminated may fail, may prove futile. But it is not charlatanism. The 
control of the senses has two aspects, a rough or crude aspect and a 
subtle, discerning aspect. Both kinds of control must be practised if we 
are to arrive finally at the basic definition of the Steadfast Wisdom. 


The finer, more subtle control of the senses is not accomplished 
until all desire has disappeared. How can it be done? The answer 
is that this is brought about by a vision of the dtman, of the Supreme, 
the para-tattva. Para-tattva means the doctrine of para, the Other, that 
which is the farthest from us. Actually it is the doctrine not of the 
Other, the most distant, but of the closest, of that which is nearest. Not 
para-tattva but sva-tattva. The idea commonly held is opposed to this. 
The reason for the currency of the erroneous concept is our faulty 
reckoning. We begin our computations from the physical plane, the 
body, the flesh. The body is the most external part of us. Yet we 
think of it as being the most intimate, the closest part! Next comes 
the heart, the natural disposition. After that the buddhi, the intelligence. 
And after the buddhi we place the dtman, the soul. In consequence of 
such a reversed reckoning what is closest to us becomes the furthest 
removed. The Gifd itself points this out in the following line : indriyani 
paranyahuh indriyebhyah param manah. Here the word ‘para’ is used in 
the sense of ‘supreme’ and ‘best’, most ‘ineffable’. The dtman is these 
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THE STEADFAST WISDOM 





things. Until we have beheld the dtman the mastery of the senses is 
not perfect. That is to say, we have been led right back to the first 
verse. 


At this point someone usually protests: ‘We have been roundly 
cheated with hopes of simpler methods of spiritual discipline! We have 
been seduced with a sweetmeat only to find arod. Inner desire cannot 
be done away with so easily. How are we to go about it ?? The way we 
are to go about it is now described. Before he proceeds, however, 
Krsna answers the objectors: 


Yatato hyapi kaunteya purusasya vipascitah, 
Indriyani pramathini haranti prasabham manah, 


‘Even though a man may ever strive and be ever so discerning, O son 
of Kunti, his impetuous senses may carry off his mind by force.’ This 
means that the senses are capable of leading astray even the most con- 
scientious and diligent of men. Manu has a saying with similar impli- 
cations. Many commentators take it to mean exactly the same thing. 


Matra svasra duhitra va na viviktdsano bhavet, 
Balavan indriya-gramo, vidvamsamapi karsati. 


This is what Manu says. It means: ‘The senses are powerful. Therefore 
be careful even with your mother, your sister and your daughter. Given 
the opportunity the senses carry away even the learned.’ 


What Manu says is not, however, exactly what the Gitd says. 
Manu instructs common men how to conduct themselves, indicating 
certain social limits of behaviour. According to his own insight and in 
the light of prevailing conditions he lays down a safe rule of conduct for 
general use. He says in effect that a man should not trust himself 
beyond a certain point. It can by no means be assumed that he will 
always be able to control himself. The approach in the Gitd is meta- 
physical. What it writes is for sddhakas. There is no trace of mistrust 
or doubt. The Gitd does not say that the sddhaka is incapable of con- 
trolling his external senses. The ability to control them, to pull them 
away from objects of sense, is assumed. The Giftd acknowledges that 
the senses can be withheld from objects of sense at will. Moreover 
it insists upon the necessity of doing this. Manu does not expect so 
much. He is content to admonish the common man to be careful. The 
Gita has a different purpose in view. It presents the metaphysical pro- 
position that the senses, even after they have been withdrawn from the 
outward objects of sense, turn upon us and harass our hearts and 
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minds. They try to fasten upon our thoughts. This sometimes is the 
cause of a mental indulgence which takes place even against our will. 
Sense control, in the more subtle sense, is not possible in such circum- 
stances. 


This happens even to those who watch their thoughts with the ut- 
most care. The word ‘api’ must be read into the verse in two places. 
‘Yatato hyapi vipascitah api’. The word ‘vipascit’ is formed of ‘vipah’ 
and ‘cit’. ‘Vipah’ is the second number form of ‘vip’. ‘Vip’ is the root 
of the word for wisdom. ‘Vipra’ is a similar word. ‘Vip’ means one 
who is wise. ‘Vipascit? means one who is wise with a great wisdom. 
Even for such a one the mastery of the subtle senses is a difficult 
spiritual discipline. For these senses attempt to lead even his thoughts 
and feelings astray. This is what the Gitd wishes to tell us here. 


Man has two strengths, the strength of knowledge and the strength 
of endurance. There is no third. I have availed myself of both these 
and found that, in spite of them, the senses are able to insert themselves 
into our feelings and wax strong. How hard it is to manage them! By 
a wise and careful man we mean a man armed with both knowledge and 
endurance. At the beginning of the Second Chapter such a man is 
described as a ‘dhira’. The word ‘dhira’ is used in two senses. ‘Dhi’ means 
intelligence and ‘dhira’ means one who is intelligent, wise. But know- 
ledge by itself does not enable a man to succeed in his spiritual sddhand. 
A man may be wise and yet be unable to survive. He cannot continue 
in that condition. Man has to endure unending trials, put up with tri- 
bulation and win through. Is knowledge enough? It is difficult to say 
so. The remark of a certain scientist has become famous. He was made 
to suffer terribly because he had declared that the earth revolves. 
‘Bring me your paper’, he cried, ‘I shall sign what you want me to sign’. 
He was asked to sign a statement that the earth does not revolve. Un- 
bearable pain forced him to comply. When the paper was actually 
presented to him he said, ‘What can I do? Even though I deny it the 
earth revolves, revolves, revolves!’ Knowledge must be reinforced by 
the power to endure. Endurance is as necessary as intelligence. This 
meaning is also implicit in the word ‘dhira’. In order to obtain it we 
must trace the origin of the word to the root ‘dhr’. ‘Dhira’ means 
‘dhrtiman’, one who is patient, enduring. The Gitd uses it in both of its 
meanings. 
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Inf luence of Thoreau & Emerson 
on Gandhi’s Satyagraha 


GEORGE HENDRICK 


Indian Opinion, the South African newspaper which was published by 
Gandhi from 1903 to 1914, contains much new material on his indebt- 
edness to Thoreau and Emerson—the most prominent New England 
Transcendental writers. The influence of both of these writers upon 
him has long been known, but the supporting evidence has been incom- 
plete because Indian Opinion was not available. Gdandhi, in his 1942 
appeal ‘To American Friends’, wrote, ‘You have given me a teacher in 
Thoreau, who furnished me through his essay, “On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience”’, scientific confirmation of what I was doing in South 
Africa’. 


Similarly, Gandhi had written to,Franklin Roosevelt in 1942, ‘I 
have profited greatly by the writings of Thoreau and Emerson’.? 
Roger Baldwin, chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union, rode 
with Gandhi on a train trip through France in 1931 and noticed that 
the only visible book was Thoreau’s ‘Civil Disobedience’. Baldwin 
remarked on the extremeness of Thoreau’s doctrine, and Gandhi replied 
that the essay ‘contained the essence of his political philosophy, not only 
as India’s struggle related to the British, but as to his own views of the 
relation of citizens to government’.® 


At the Second Round Table Conference in London that same 


1. D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatma: Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi (Bombay, 
1951), VI, 177. Some new evidence on Gandhi’s indebtedness to Emerson and Thoreau 
may appear in forthcoming volumes of the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

2. Ibid., VI, 144. 


3. Thoreau Society Bulletin, XI, 2 (April, 1945). 
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year, the American reporter Webb Miller, a long-time admirer of 
Thoreau, asked Gandhi, ‘Did you ever read an American named Henry 
D. Thoreau?’. Gandhi replied : 


Why, of course I read Thoreau. I read Walden first in Johan- 
nesburg in South Africa in 1906 and his ideas influenced me 
greatly. I adopted some of them and recommended the study of 
Thoreau to all my friends who were helping me in the cause of 
Indian independence. Why, I actually took the name of my move- 
ment from Thoreau’s essay, ‘On the Duty of Civil Disobedience’, 
written about eighty years ago. Until I read that essay I never 
found a suitable English translation for my Indian word, satydgraha. 
You remember that Thoreau invented and practised the idea of 
civil disobedience in Concord, Massachusetts, by refusing to pay 
his poll tax as a protest against the United States government. He 
went to jail, too. There is no doubt that Thoreau’s ideas greatly 
influenced my movement in India. 


Miller noticed that Gandhi, a ‘Hindu mystic’, adopted from 
Thoreau the philosophy which was to affect millions of Indians and 
inspire them to defy the powerful British Empire. ‘It would seem’, 
Miller concluded, ‘that Gandhi received back from America what was 
fundamentally the philosophy of India after it had been distilled and 
crystallised in the mind of Thoreau’.® 


Because of lack of information, inaccuracies have been perpetuat- 
ed. Henry Seidel Canby wrote in the March 1931 Yale Review that 
‘Civil Disobedience’ came to Gandhi's attention while he was studying 
law in London in 1907.6 Yh New York Evening Post used this 
information in an editorial and then received a letter of correction and 
amplification from Henry S.L. Polak, Gandhi’s co-worker in South 
Africa : 


Mr Gandhi was not in 1907 ‘an obscure Hindu student’ nor was 
he in London. He was already for fourteen years a barrister-at- 
law practising as a solicitor or attorney in South Africa. At the 
time in question he had already begun to organise his passive 
resistance movement in the Transvaal against certain anti-Indian 
laws that had already been passed by the Transvaal legislature. 





4. Webb Miller, J Found No Peace (Garden City, 1938), pp. 238-239. 
5. Loc. cit. 


6. Henry Seidel Canby, ‘Thoreau and the Machine Age’, Yale Review, XX, 517 
(March 1931). 
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I cannot recall whether, early in 1907, he or I first came 
across the volume of Thoreau’s essays (published, I believe, in 
Scott’s Library) but we were both of us enormously impressed by 
the confirmation of the rightness of the principle of passive 
resistance and civil disobedience that had been started against the 
objectionable laws, contained in the essay ‘On the Duty of Civil 
Disobedience’. 


After consultation with Mr Gandhi I reproduced the essay in 
the columns of Indian Opinion and it was translated into the 
Gujarati language, in which, as well as in English, the paper was 
published, and the essay was subsequently circulated in pamphlet 
form later in the same year. Indian Opinion organised an essay 
competition on ‘The Ethics of Passive Resistance’, with special 
reference to Thoreau’s essay and Socrates’ writings that had 
already come to Mr Gandhi’s notice.’ 


Gandhi's letter to Henry Salt on Thoreau’s influence contradicts 
some of Polak’s statement. Henry S. Salt, one of Thoreau's earliest 
biographers, was interested in writing the life of Gandhi and undoubted- 
ly would have studied Gdandhi’s indebtedness to Thoreau but was 
discouraged from writing by G.B. Shaw, who said that there was nothing 
more to be said about saints after his play on Joan of Arc.® Salt, however, 
did write to Gandhi, whom he had first met in London in the 1890s, asking 
about the influence of Thoreau. Gandhi replied, in a letter which has 
often been reprinted, that ‘Civil Disobedience’ had ‘left a deep impres- 
sion’ upon him and that he had 


... translated a portion for the readers of Indian Opinion in South 
Africa which I was then editing, and I made copious extracts for 
the English part of the paper. The essay seemed to be so convincing 
and truthful that I felt the need of knowing more of Thoreau, and 
I came across your Life of him, his Walden, and other essays, all 
of which I read with great pleasure and equal profit.® 


The whole essay, as Polak intimated, was not reprinted, but only 
extracts from it. It is most likely that in consultation with Polak, 
Gandhi marked those passages which he wished published. The editor 
of the extracts in Indian Opinion did not sign the article, but, in his 
letter to Salt, Gandhi is positive that he was responsible. The extracts 
were made, not from the volume in Scott’s Library, but from Arthur 





7. New York Evening Post, 11 May 1931, p. 8. 
8. Stephen Winsten, Salt and His Circle (London, 1951), p. 170. 
9. Henry S. Salt, Company I Have Kept (London, 1930), pp. 100-101. 
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C. Fifield’s Simple Life edition of the essay, and were presented 
under the headline ‘For Passive Resisters’. 


The extracts began with a quotation from Tolstoy—‘The principle 
of State necessity can bind only those men who disobey God’s law, 
who for the sake of worldly advantages try to reconcile the irreconcil- 
able ; but a Christian who sincerely believes that the fulfilment of Jesus’ 
teaching shall bring him salvation cannot attach any importance to this 
principle’—and then gave a short biographical sketch of David Thoreau 
who ‘taught nothing he was not prepared to practise in himéelf’. Thor- 
eau was extolled as one who went to jail ‘for the sake of his principles and 
suffering humanity’. The five columns of extracts from ‘Civil Disobedi- 
ence’ present Thoreau’s argument forcefully and accurately, emphasizing 
that the essay’s ‘incisive logic is unanswerable’.!® 


The extracts present in brief the main ideas of Thoreau’s closely 
argued essay. The following passage, basic to Gandhi’s philosophy of 
satyagraha as many other sections of ‘Civil Disobedience’ were, well 
demonstrates Gandhi’s method of extracting the heart of an idea from 


essays : 


Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place 
for a just man is also prison... . 


If any think that their influence would be lost there, and 
their voices no longer afflict the ear of the State, that they would 
not be as an enemy without its walls, they do not know by how 
much truth is stronger than error, nor how much more eloquently 
and effectively he can combat injustice who has experienced a 
little in his own person. 


Cast your whole vote, not a strip of paper merely, but your 
whole influence. A minority is powerless while it conforms to the 
majority ; it is not even a minority then ; but it is irresistible when it 
clogs by its whole weight. 


If the alternative is to keep all just men in prison, or give up 
war and slavery, the State will not hesitate which to choose. If a 
thousand men were not to pay their tax-bills this year, that would 
not be a violent and bloody measure as it would be to pay them, 
and enable the State to commit violence and shed innocent blood.” 


There can be no doubt about the appeal of Thoreau’s essay, which 





10. Indian Opinion, 26 October 1907, p. 438. 
11. Jbid., pp. 439-440 
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Gandhi read at a crucial phase of his life. He was then fighting the 
‘Black Act’ which required all Asiatics over eight years of age residing 
in the Transvaal to register and, as if they were criminals, give their 
fingerprints. Failure to register would result in a fine, a prison term, 
or deportation. ‘I have never known legislation of this nature’, Gandhi 
wrote, ‘being directed against free men in any part of the world’.” 


Indian Opinion helped awaken the Indians to the danger, and 
when the protest meeting was called for 11 September 1907, in 
Johannesburg, delegates representing all segments of the 13,000 Indians 
in the Transvaal were present. The Fourth Resolution passed that day 
declared that Indians would not submit to the Ordinance and would 
suffer all the penalties for their disobedience. Seth Haji Habib while 
seconding the resolution declared that it should be passed with God as 
witness ; Gandhi, sensing the effectiveness of a religious vow, made an 
impassioned speech of support, ending: 


Even then there is only one course open to the likes of me, to 
die but not to submit to the law. It is quite unlikely, but even 
if everyone else flinched ...I am confident that I would never 
violate my pledge. . .. Although we are going to take the pledge 
in a body, no-one should imagine that default on the part of one 
or many can absolve the rest from their obligation. Everyone 
should fully realize his responsibility, then only pledge himself 
independently of others and understand that he himself must be 
true to his pledge even unto death, no matter what others do." 


Gandhi entitled the chapter describing this meeting ‘The Advent 
of Satyadgraha’. Although this meeting was held five weeks before the 
extracts from ‘Civil Disobedience’ were published in Jndian Opinion, he 
undoubtedly already knew Thoreau’s philosophy. On 7 September 1907, 
four days before the meeting in the Imperial Theatre, Indian Opinion 
commented on the Archbishop of Canterbury’s request that the clergy 
should not celebrate marriages with one’s deceased wife’s sister, even 
though such marriages were permitted by English law. An unsigned 
article in Indian Opinion stated : 


Rightly or wrongly, His Grace believes that there is no warrant 
for such unions in the Bible and that, therefore, the Legislature 
has committed a breach of God’s law, which it would be irreligi- 
ous for the clergy to countenance. In other words, he has recog- 
nised what Thoreau has said, that we should be men before we 


12. M.K. Gandhi, Satydgraha in South Africa (Madras, 1928), pp. 157-158. 
13. Jbid., pp. 168-169. 
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are subjects, and that there is no obligation imposed upon us by 
our conscience to give blind submission to any law, no matter 
what force or majority backs it. 


Such is also the position of British Indians in the Transvaal. 
Law-abiding they are, and it will take away nothing from the 
certificate they have enjoyed so long by their now refusing to 
accept registration under the Asiatic Law, which their conscience 
rejects as degrading to their manhood and offensive to their reli- 
gion. It is possible to carry the doctrine of passive resistance 
too far, but it is equally so with reference to the doctrine of obedi- 
ence to the law. We cannot give the dividing line in words more 
appropriate than those of Thoreau ; when speaking of the Ameri- 
can Government he says: ‘If one were to tell me that this was a 
bad Government because it taxed certain foreign commodities 
brought to its ports, it is most probable that I should not make 
an ado about it, for I can do without them. All machines have fric- 
tion, and possibly this does enough good to counter-balance the 
evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make a stir about it. But 
when the friction comes to have its machine, and oppression and 
robbery are paramount, I say, let us not have such a machine 
any longer.’ In the Asiatic Registration Act, British Indians have 
not only a law which has some evil in it, that is to say, using 
Thoreau’s words, a machine with friction in it, but it is evil lega- 
lised, or it represents friction with machinery provided for it. Re- 
sistance to such an evil is a divine duty... .™4 


It is true, then, that Thoreau’s writings were known to Gandhi 
during the formative period of the first satyagraha movement. ‘During 
ten years’, he wrote, ‘that is, until 1914... there was hardly an issue 
of Indian Opinion without an article from me’. 


There is every reason to believe that Gandhi read carefully every 
article in his publication. Though never a wide reader, he did believe 
in putting into practice ideas which he had accepted. Even in 1907 he 
attempted to follow the injunction of the Gita that ends and means 
should be the same—that a sincere man’s words and actions should 
not be at variance. Gandhi may well have read Walden as early as 
1906 ; before the first satya@graha movement he had dispensed with ser- 
vants, acted as his own scavenger, and was striving to be independent 
of machinery. His views were seemingly greatly influenced by Walden, 





14. Indian Opinion, 7 September 1907, p. 363. 
15. M.K. Gandhi, Autobiography (Washington, 1948), p. 348. 
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but since he was using The Times as a pattern for Indian Opinion, his 
journalistic endeavours did not reflect his personal interests as his later 
papers in India did, and his reactions to Walden were not discussed 
in the paper. Rather, it was the Thoreau who went to jail ‘for the sake 
of his principles and suffering humanity’ who was emphasized in Jndian 
Opinion because of the confirmation found there of the non-codéperation 
campaign. 


Readers of Indian Opinion were not allowed to forget Thoreau’s 
essay on civil disobedience. Thoreau had opposed the enslavement of 
man ; Indians, being enslaved themselves, needed encouragement in their 
struggle. The Indian community was openly defying the registration act, 
and the resistance of Thoreau, Tolstoy, Jesus, and Socrates seemed vital 
confirmation to Gandhi. Jndian Opinion announced an essay contest on 
‘The Ethics of Passive Resistance’, on 9 November 1907 : 


As this journal has, in a humble way, led the battle of passive 
resistance now being offered by the Indians in the Transvaal against 
an Act which, in their opinion, does violence to their conscience ; 
and as the controllers of the policy of this journal are desirous of 
showing the general utility of the doctrine of passive resistance, 
the management have decided to offer, as they now do, a prize of 
Ten Guineas for the best Essay on ‘The Ethics of Passive Re- 
sistance’. The doctrine, religiously construed, means a fulfilment of 
Jesus’ famous saying, ‘Resist not evil’. As such, it is of eternal 
and universal application, and if it were practised largely, it would 
replace, to a great extent, if not entirely, brute force and other 
kindred methods for securing redress of grievances or inaugura- 
tion of reforms. The management, therefore, trusts that the best 
men of South Africa, having leisure, will compete for the prize, 
not for its monetary value, but with a view to an elucidation of 
a principle of life which, although it has the sanction of the best 
minds of the world, is still little understood and less practised. 


The terms of the competition stated that the essay should contain an 
examination ‘of Thoreau’s classic, “On the Duty of Civil Disobedience’’, 
Tolstoy’s works—more especially The Kingdom of Heaven is Within You 
...and also the application of the ‘“‘Apology of Socrates’’ to the ques- 
tion’..6 Those who entered the essay competition had access to Civil 
Disobedience, as it had been reprinted in pamphlet form for sale at 3d. 
and issued in time to be used by contestants not familiar with the essay.!” 
Essayists also had access to an article on Socrates almost beyond question 


16. Indian Opinion, 9 November 1907, p. 465. 
17. Indian Opinion, 23 November 1907, p. 494. 
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written by Gandhi. Polak’s letter to the New York Evening Post men- 
tioned that ‘Socrates’ writings’ had come to the attention of Gandhi 
before the contest had been announced ; Gandhi was reading Socrates 
during his jail term in January 1908, and his paraphrase of the Defence 
and Death of Socrates, entitled The Story of a Satyagrahi, seemingly 
published only in Gujarati, was banned in India in 1919.18 Socrates is 
interpreted as a man of principle following his conscience and making 
no attempt to escape the consequences of his civil disobedience. The 
essay, entitled ‘Socrates as Passive Resister’, in addition to the direct 
reference to Thoreau, is permeated with Thoreauvian views on the rights 
of minorities and the divinity of the conscience : 


For [Socrates] when there was to be a choice between his conscience 
—what he knew to be good—and what the government of the day 
had ordered, and what he knew to be wrong, there was no hesita- 
tion even though it might have cost him his life. Indeed, his trial 
was a brilliant example of passive resistance. He had been prea- 
ching virtue to the Athenian youth. This tended to subvert the 
established order of thought and, therefore, established authority. 
Socrates was, therefore, charged, among other things, with having 
corrupted the Athenians. The penalty was death. Socrates pre- 
ferred the poison-bowl and his independence to a life of servile 
and superstitious obedience to human authority, even when it went 
under the name of government. ‘O Athenian’, says our sage, ‘I 
honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather than you’. At 
the same memorable defence, Socrates says of his most virulent 
and self-seeking traducers, ‘Neither will Melitus nor Anytus harm 
me ; nor have they the power ; for I do not think that it is possible 
for a better man to be injured by a worse. He may perhaps have 
me condemned to death, or banished, or deprived of civil right ; and 
he or others may perhaps consider these as mighty evils. I, how- 
ever, do not consider them so.” Not many days after he uttered 
the memorable words, he died a peaceful death, discoursing on the 
immortality of the soul. The world knows today Melitus and his 
companions as murderers of a man almost divine, and Socrates 
lives for eternity. This passive resister, just after the sentence was 
pronounced upon him, delivered in his dungeon a discourse on 
the duties of a good citizen, and rejected the overtures of his 
friends to escape death by stealing out of the prison. Then, he 
was as hard as adamant and all respect for law and order. In 
Socrates, therefore, we have one of the greatest breakers as also 
respecters of law. The essence of his teaching and practice was 


18. Tendulkar, Mahatma, I, 295. 
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that it is lawful to disregard a law or order.when it. is against one’s 
conscience, i.e., a higher law, but it is not lawful to try to escape 
the punishment that the law imposes for such disegard. 


And such is the Indian position today in the Transvaal. 
Indians are law-abiding. They will, therefore, suffer all the penal- 
ties that the law they refuse to respect may provide for them. The 
test of good citizenship is not necessarily an acceptance of every- 
thing that law-givers may have to say. That would entail a tra- 
vesty'of good government, national stagnation, and destruction of 

- the rights of minorities. But the minorities, who consider certain 
laws or orders to be wrong must, by not resisting evil, suffer in 
their persons the penalties. for a breach of those laws, until their 
sufferings have produced a reaction in their favour. Acquiescence 
in a law which is repugnant to one’s notion of right is nothing 
but rank cowardice, for it shows disinclination to submit to physical 
inconvenience. Thoreau wisely said: ‘There are nine hundred and 
ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man. But it is easier 
to deal with the real possessor ofa thing than with the tempo- 
rary guardian of it’.. And passive resisters are, beyond doubt, the 


real possessors of ‘the thing’ ; when they have lost all, they have 
gained everything.’® 


The essay on ‘The Ethics of Passive Resistance’ was to be judged 
by the Reverend Dr J. Landau, who announced that he in no way en- 
tered into ‘the merits of the political application of the principle of 
passive resistance’.°. The entry deadline was extended from 30 Novem- 
ber to 31 December, possibly because of a limited number of entries. 
Only four essays were eventually to be entered in the contest, and be- 
fore the essays were judged, Gandhi, who had refused to register, was 
arrested. He was sentenced on 10 January 1908 to two months’ simple 
imprisonment. Gandhi remembered that there was a ‘slight feeling of 
awkwardness due to the fact that I was standing as an accused in the 
very Court where I had often appeared as counsel’. He then added a 
Thoreauvian comment: ‘But I well remember that I considered the 
former role as far more honourable than the latter, and did not feel the 
slightest hesitation in entering the prisoner’s box’.”! 


During this first incarceration, Gandhi read Tolstoy, Ruskin, So- 
crates, Huxley, Bacon, and the Git@—the work which greatly influenced 


19, Indian Opinion, 16 November 1907, p. 475. 
20. Indian Opinion, 30 November 1907, p. 506. 
21, Gandhi, Satydgraha in South Africa, p. 231. 
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him, as it did Thoreau, as Arthur C. Christy in The Orient in American 
Transcendentalism has shown. Since his days in London when he had 
first studied the Gita Gandhi had rejected the fundamentalist interpreta- 
tion that this Hindu Bible was an historical work justifying violence. 
Gandhi felt that ‘under the guise of physical warfare, it described the 
duel that perpetually went on in the hearts of mankind, and that phy- 
sical warfare was brought in merely to make the description of the 
internal duel more alluring’.22. Thoreau, in his criticism of the Gitd in 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, had protested the seem- 
ing justification of violence ; Gandhi undoubtedly knew of Thoreau’s 
interest in oriental literature through his reading of Walden and Salt’s 
Life of Henry David Thoreau, although he seemingly never saw A Week 
with its extended comments on the Gitd. 


A settlement calling for voluntary rather than compulsory regis- 
tration for Indians was arrived at and Gandhi’s days of reading were 
cut short. Gandhi did not forget Thoreau’s essay on civil disobedien- 

e; Indian Opinion, on 18 April 1908, printed the prize-essay ‘The 
Ethics of Passive Resistance’. As Dr Landau had withdrawn from judg- 
ing the contest because of political implications, Reverend J. J. Doke 
read the first four essays submitted and awarded the first prize to M.S. 
Maurice. Jndian Opinion carefully pointed out that the essay which won 
did not reach the level which it had hoped for ; it was indeed a pedes- 
trian production ; the section on Thoreau was largely a reproduction 
of the extracts which Indian Opinion had printed, and the sections on 
Tolstoy, Ruskin, and Jesus were uninspired.” 


The continued interest in civil disobedience was justified, as 
General Smuts refused to keep his bargain to repeal the compulsory re- 
gistration act after the Indians had voluntarily registered. Gandhi was 
unwilling to tolerate Smuts’s breach of faith ; an Indian ultimatum was 
sent stating that if the Asiatic Act were not repealed the registration 
* certificates of the Indians would be burned. Gandhi's inspiration may well 
have come from reading Salt’s biography of Thoreau ; Thoreau’s essay on 
‘Slavery in Massachusetts’, Salt noted, ‘... was delivered as an address 
at the anti-slavery celebration at Framingham in 1854, on which occa- 
sion the Constitution of the United States was publicly burned by Lloyd 
Garrison, an incident which may explain the passionate tone of Thor- 
eau’s paper’. 

22. Gandhi, The Gita According to o—_ (Ahmedabad, 1951), p. 127. 

23. Indian Opinion, 18 April 1908, pp. 

24. Salt, Life of Henry David Thoreau al 1896,), p. 114. I have been un- 
able to date Gandhi’s reading of the Salt biography : there was interest in Garrison 


among the. workers of Indian Opinion at this however, as the paper ran extracts 
from Garrison’s works on 19 March 1910. 
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The certificates were burned on 16 August 1908, and Gandhi was 
arrested and sentenced to the Volksrust prison on 10 October 1908. He 
worked all during the day, but in the mornings and evenings on Sundays 
he read. He read ‘the two famous books of Ruskin, Essays of Thoreau’, 
and parts of the Bible, the Essays of Bacon, and several books in 
Gujarati. ‘From Thoreau and Ruskin’, he wrote, ‘I could find out 
arguments in favour of our fight’. 


Gandhi wrote that many people wondered why one should go to 
jail where one had to submit to personal restraints, wear the coarse, 
ugly garb of, and share quarters with, felons, live upon a ‘non-nutri- 
tious and semi-starvation diet’, and be maltreated by jail officials, 
separated from friends and relatives and even prohibited from writing 
to them. ‘Such thoughts’, Gandhi wrote, in describing his second jail 
experiences, ‘make one really a coward, and being in constant dread of a 
jail life, deter him from undertaking to perform services in the interests 
of his country which might otherwise prove very valuable’. 


Gandhi believed that it was the ‘height of one’s good fortune to 
be in jail in the interests and good name of one’s country and reli- 
gion’. In jail the necessities of life were provided and the soul was 
left free ; the body was restrained, but not the soul. A malevolent warden 
merely taught self-control to the prisoner. Gandhi trusted ‘that the 
readers of this, my second experience of life in the Transvaal jail, will 
be convinced that the real road to ultimate happiness lies in going to 
jail and undergoing sufferings and privations there in the interest of one’s 
country and religion’.?’ 


He ended his account of his second jailing by adding: ‘Placed in 
a similar position for refusing his poll-tax, the American citizen, 
Thoreau, expressed similar thoughts in 1849. Seeing the walls of the 
cell in which he was confined, made of solid stone two or three feet 
thick and the door of wood and iron a foot thick, he said to himself 
thus : 


“I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and my 
townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb or break 
through before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not 
feel for a moment confined, and the walls seemed a great waste 
of stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 





25. Gandhi, Speeches and Writings (Madras, 1933), p. 226. 
26. Ibid., p. 226. 
27. Ibid., p. 227. 
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behaved like persons who are underbred. In every threat and in 
every compliment there was a blunder; for they thought that my 
chief desire was to stand on the other side of the stone-wall. I 
could not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door 
on my meditations which followed them out again without let or 
hindrance, and they were nearly all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they resolved to punish my body; just as 
boys, if they cannot come to some person against whom they 
have a spite, will abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half- 
witted, that it was as timid as a lone woman with her silver 
spoons, and that it did not know its friends from its foes, and 1 
lost all my remaining respect for it and pitied it.’ °* 


GAandhi’s transformation from a respectable lawyer to a radical political 
leader was complete. 


Thoreau was not ignored during the years after satydgraha 
was first tried; for several years after 1908 passive resistance was 
offered on a small scale, and Gandhi himself did not court arrest. Two 
years after Indian Opinion had printed extracts from ‘Civil Disobedience’, 
it printed selections from Mazzini with the comment: ‘We believe that 
when the first stage of passive resistance was at its height, the extracts 
we gave from Thoreau’s essay “On the Duty of Civil Disobedience’’ 
were very greatly appreciated by Indian passive resisters’.2® And 
Gandhi himself was still reading Thoreau. By 1909 he considered that 
‘railways, machineries and the corresponding increase of indulgent 
habits are the true badge of slavery of the Indian people, as they are 
of Europeans’. Thoreau and Tolstoy had said the same thing, and 
their influence is particularly strong in Gandhi’s Hind Svaraj (Indian 
Home [.ule), a severe castigation of the evils of Western imperialism 
which enslaved colonial peoples and brought material prosperity 
to the governing nations. Works by Tolstoy, Ruskin, and 
Edward Carpenter, and Thoreau’s ‘On the Duty of Civil Disobe- 
dience’ and ‘Life Without Principle’ were among the sources listed in 
the bibliography ; and in a Preface to Hind Svardj printed in Indian 
Opinion, Gandhi stated: ‘Whilst the views expressed in Hind Svardj, 
are held by me, I have but endeavoured humbly to follow Tolstoy, 
Ruskin, Thoreau, Emerson and other writers, besides the masters of 
Indian philosophy’.*! Hind Svardj, banned in India, was a call for 


28. Ibid., pp. 227-228. 
29. Indian Opinion, 20 February 1909, pp. 89-90. 
30. Tendulkar, Mahdtmé, 1, 127. 

31. Indian Opinion, 2 April 1910, p. 110. 
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INFLUENCE OF THOREAU AND EMERSON ON GANDHI’S SATYAGRAHA 


individual, Thoreauvian regeneration and shows ‘that in- 1909, ‘six years 
before he was to leave South Africa, Gandhi was beginning to think of 
Indian affairs. One year after the publication of Hind: Svaraj, Indian 
Opinion published excerpts from ‘Life Without Principle’, under the 
title ‘Thoughts from Thoreau’. 


These extracts, condemning commerce, government, and intellectual 
stagnation, must have delighted Gandhi. The middle-class lawyer Gandhi 
suffered a conversion in South Africa which made him discard almost all 
aspects of his old life and beliefs and turn to writers who probed the 
meaning of civilization. Once Gandhi adopted and modified Thoreau- 
vian-Tolstoyan-Ruskinian principles, he acted without hesitation and with 
determination. 


The man who was to become a saint to millions of Indians, echoing 
Thoreau, chided Mrs Millie Polak when she wanted to spend money for 
curtains. Gandhi’s protest that she would only shut out the view of 
the beautiful mountains was met with the argument that pictures and 
curtains would disguise the cheapness of the house. Gandhi was 
adamant; pointing to the beautiful scenery, he asked, ‘Why do you 
want to cumber yourself with things that will only need more time to 
be spent upon them? You say you want beauty. You have it around 
you. God has given you the reality; why, then, worry about the 
things made by man?’84 


Thoreau’s influence upon Gandhi, F. I. Carpenter has written, ‘may 
partly be credited to Emerson’s teaching, even if indirectly’.*4 Although 
Thoreau’s influence upon Gandhi was far greater, Emerson directly influ- 
enced the Mahatma. Gandhi was reading Emerson during his second 
imprisonment in South Africa and he wrote to his son on 25 March 1909 
that Emerson, Ruskin, and Mazzini ‘confirm the view that education 
does not mean a knowledge of letters but it means character building’. 
Later in the same letter he wrote, ‘Please tell Maganlalbhai that I 
would advise him to read Emerson’s essays. ... There is a cheap re- 
print out. These essays are worth studying. ‘ He should read them, 
mark the important passages and then finally copy them out in a note- 
book. The essays to my mind contain the teaching of Indian wisdom 
in a western guru. It is interesting to see our own sometimes thus 
differently fashioned.’*¢ 





32. Indian Opinion, 10 June 1911, pp. 230-231 ; 22 July 1911, p. 287. 

33. Millie Graham Polak, Mr Gandhi; The Man (Bombay, 1950), p. 56. 
34. F. I. Carpenter, Emerson Handbook (New York, 1953), p. 251. 

35. Louis Fischer, The Life of Mahatma Gandhi (New York, 1950), p. 91. 
36. Ibid., p. 93. 
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Four years earlier Indian Opinion had printed the following ex- 
tract from Emerson’s ‘The Over-Soul’, an extract which Gandhi un- 
doubtedly saw: 


The supreme critic on the errors of the past and the present, 
and the only prophet of that which must be, is that great Nature 
in which we rest, as the earth lies in the soft arms of the atmos- 
phere: that Unity, that Over-Soul, within which every man’s 
particular being is contained and made one with all others; that 
common heart, of which all sincere conversation is the worship; 
to which all right action is submission: that overpowering reality 
which confutes our tricks and talents and constrains everyone to 
pass for what he is, and to speak from his tongue, and which 
ever-more tends to become wisdom, and virtue, and power, and 
beauty. . .. From within or from behind, a light shines through us 
upon things, and makes us aware that we are nothing, but the 
light is all. A man is the facade of a temple wherein all wisdom 
and all good abide. What we commonly call man, the eating, 
drinking, planning, counting man, does not, as we know him, 
represent himself. Him we do not respect, but the soul, whose 
organ he is, would he let it appear through his action, would make 
our knees bend. When it breathes through his intellect, it is 
genius ; when it breathes through his will, it is virtue; when it 
flows through his affection, it is love. EMERSON.*’ 


Gandhi, although influenced by Emerson the guru, felt as many 
others have felt that Emerson was too much the inactive intellectual. 
In commenting on scriptures and non-violence, he wrote: ‘But the 
fact remains that religious books have a hold upon mankind which 
other books have not. They have made a greater impression on me 
than Mark Twain, or, to take a more appropriate instance, Emerson. 
Emerson was a thinker, Mahomed and Jesus were through and through 
men of action in a sense Emerson would never be.’** 


Thoreau undoubtedly had a greater influence upon Gandhi than 
did Emerson because the Walden philosopher was a practical man will- 
ing to practise his beliefs. Both writers did, however, offer confirma- 
tion of Gandhi’s own ideas, and the Mahatma was especially indebted 
to the Thoreau who defied society and government to follow his 
conscience. 


37. Indian Opinion, 18 February 1905, p. 104. 

38. Tendulkar, Mahdtmd, IV, 168-169. The Editors of the New England Quarterly 
and the Emerson Society Quorterly granted permission for me to republish sec- 
tions from my articles on Gandhi which appeared in their magazines, 
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Gandhi and the 
Revolutionary Socialist Party 


TRIDIB KUMAR CHAUDHURI 


As a party believing in Marxian scientific socialism, the ideological 
moorings of the Revolutionary Socialist Party are fundamentally different 
from those of Gandhism. The direct political or ideological influence of 
Gandhi upon the RSP has therefore been rather limited. But no political 
party or section of political thought that was active in this country in 
recent times was able to keep itself completely insulated from the 
objective impact exercised by Gandhi and his ideas upon contemporary 
events. Every one of us was irresistibly drawn into the vast sweep of the 
elemental mass movements that were released by him and, consciously or 
unconsciously, the vision and outlook of our generation of men and 
women inevitably came to be influenced and shaped by his ideas. 


No Marxist or Revolutionary Socialist could afford to lose sight of 
the fact that Gandhi constituted by himself the biggest single political 
factor in the national life of India during the past three or four decades. 
The entire national movement of India and the struggle for independence 
were dominated during this period by his amazing personality and by his 
ideas. The theory and technique of direct political mass-action, 
symbolised by his message of ‘non-violent resistance’ to foreign rule, 
threw up the most effective challenge to British power in India. As 
everybody knows, it was the sustained pressure and never-ceasing threat 
implicit in this idea of non-violent resistance spread broadcast in the 
minds of the vast masses of this country, who were already powerfully 
moved even before the advent of Gandhi by yearnings for political free- 
dom and independent nationhood, that eventually impelled the British 
rulers of India to relinquish power. This is the genesis of the national 
independence which our people enjoy today and of India’s emergence in 
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the world comity of nations as a sovereign Democratic Republic. It goes 
without saying that the ideas and personality of the man who played the 
biggest role in the making of our history in modern times could not but 
leave its imprint on the texture of political thinking of all political parties, 
whether of the right or of the left, and even of parties whose sources for 
ideological inspiration have been basically different. The RSP has been 
no exception to this general rule. 


In order to assess the extent to which the political thinking of the 
RSP has come to be inflenced by Gandhi it will be necessary to bear in 
mind one or two things about the RSP itself. Ideologically a Marxist 
working-class party, the RSP has grown up in the closest possible associa- 
tion with the national struggle. against imperialism and in active 
participation in that struggle in the course of the last three decades. A 
major section of its active cadres was drawn in the beginning from the 
underground revolutionary movement which believed in armed action and 
in the unavoidable necessity of resorting to violence against the foreign 
imperialist rulers of the country. A good section also came from the 
militant elements active in the more recent phases of the national struggle 
or in the trade-union and kisén movements. Marxism and the class- 
struggle outlook notwithstanding (or, because of what the RSP regards as 
its correct understanding of Marxism), the political and ideological 
orientations of the party have been, till recently, nationalist and anti- 
imperialist in the main. The anti-capitalist class-struggle aspects of its 
Marxist faith have been coming more to the forefront since the British left 
the country ; but the anti-imperialist and nationalist orientations are still 
there. Moreover, although the RSP shares the international outlook 
common to all Marxist working-class parties, due to a number of histori- 
cal reasons (the details of which would not be very relevant in the present 
context), the RSP has preferred to keep clear of all extra-territorial 
political or organisational affiliations. Certain repellent features of 
Stalinist rule in Soviet Russia which have come in for all-round condemn- 
ation recently, and the close identification of the program and tactics of 
the Communist International and the post-Second-World-War Cominform 
with the changing exigencies of the foreign-policy line of the 
Soviet State, inhibited RSP from seeking any help or political affilia- 
tion in these quarters. The Trotskyist Fourth International was much too 
inchoate, faction-ridden, and much too preoccupied with theoretical 
squabbles about the meaning of developments that were taking place in 
the Soviet world and with feeble attempts to cry down everything that 
was taking place there, to evoke hopes of effective international action for 
furthering the cause of working people in India. This incidental 
disentanglement from extra-territorial political loyalties, together with its 
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GANDHI AND THE REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALIST PARTY 


closeness to the more abiding traditions of India’s national struggle, 
enabled RSP to regard the various aspects of the latter more correctly 
and consistently, with greater sympathy and a deeper discernment of 
its positive role than has been usual in some other Marxist circles. 


Because it has always stood very close to the national mass 
movement led by Gandhi and was a part of that movement regarded 
broadly, it was easier for the RSP to discern the positive political content 
of Gandhism and also to benefit from it to a large extent. Jt could view 
in proper perspective the great historic significance of the Gandhian technique 
of direct mass action which placed unhesitating reliance on the creative 
political role of the common masses of the people and on their independent 
initiative for action. Aided by its Marxist socio-historic outlook the RSP 
could very well see that this appeal to disciplined mass action and mass 
initiative immediately opened up a new dimension in our political struggle 
and imparted to it a depth, volume and momentum hitherto unknown. It 
widened the social basis of the movement unprecedentedly and tapped for 
it never-failing resources of power. It offered much even for Marxists to 
learn from, for building the mass basis of their own movement in the 
coming phase. This discernment gradually enabled the RSP to probe 
deeper and realise that, whatever may be the apparent limitations of 
Gandhism from the standpoint of the scientific, sociological and economic 
analysis advocated by Marx, the ultimate inspiration for the idealism of 
Gandhi, as well as for that of Marx, came from the great importance 
which both of them laid on basic human values. Any Indian brought up 
in the traditional humanism so common in the religions of this country 
and its popular culture would not have to search far for the humanism that 
inspired Gandhi. But later-day Marxists, habituated to deriving their 
political ideas and programs from a completely amoral, power-oriented 
outlook about men and events, have so much dehumanised Marx that any 
reference here to ‘Marxist’ humanism may sound a litte strange and may 
even evoke a measure of scepticism. So far as the RSP is concerned, 
however, it would be quite correct to say that its ability to appreciate the 
deeper mass content and humanism of Gandhian ideas gave it the insight 
simultaneously to re-discover for itself the identical inspiration of 
humanism inherent in Marxism. This could happen because the RSP 
grew up in the way it did, in intimate association with the national move- 
ment and in active participation in the national struggle, and also because 
it sought to evolve for itself a tradition of critical non-conformism, 
which it eventually came to regard as the essence of Marxism. As a 
result, the RSP’s outlook in the appreciation of the creative and positive 
aspects of Gandhian thought was more consistent and objective than it 
would have been if its judgment were not ideologically mortgaged before- 
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hand to political exigencies originating outside the country and having 
no relevance to the demands of popular mass struggles within its 
frontiers. 


Marxists in general have always been rather prone to regard 
Gandhism, from the revolutionary class-struggle point of view of 
Marxism, as the ideology of reformism, both in its socio-economic as 
well as political aspects. It must be plainly admitted that we did not 
like and often criticised very sharply what appeared to us as the in- 
herent psychological inhibition of Gandhism and its inability to break 
with the existing scheme of things, even when it was opposed to the 
latter and urged the people to resistance. It is also true that on 
occasions Gandhi’s philosophy of non-violence has been so interpreted 
and brought into play as to be identified with this reformism. On such 
occasions the RSP, in common with all other Marxist parties, sought 
to give a rational social explanation to the whole complex of Gandhian 
ideology by referring it to the economic class-interests of the Indian 
capitalist class or to the private-property sentiments of the Indian petty- 
bourgeoisie and the peasantry. It is true that his mode of thinking 
never consciously transcended the framework of bourgeois property 
relationship. In that fundamental sociological sense it was perfectly 
correct and legitimate to define the socio-economic class character of 
Gandhi’s thought in terms of the class outlook of the Indian bourgeo- 
isie, which was opposed to the foreign imperialist strangle-hold upon 
their market but never wanted that opposition to develop in a way that 
might jeopardise their vested interests to the slightest degree. It is very 
doubtful if the Indian capitalists would: have acquiesced in Gandhi's 
ideas of mass resistance to imperialist rule, if it had not been for his 
simultaneous emphasis on non-violence and the subsequent elaboration 
of his well-known ideas ‘trusteeship’ and class-collaboration. As a 
matter of fact, the Indian capitalists had greater faith in the essentially 
reformist significance of Gandhian non-violence than anybody else and 
their understanding of Gandhism certainly never overstepped their 
own vital class interests in the narrowest sense. But for all that, it 
would be fundamentally wrong to call him an ‘agent’ of the Indian 
capitalist class in the sense that some Marxists have sometimes wanted 
to characterise him in disparagement. 


It is historically on record that on more occasions than one, 
Gandhi came out openly against capitalist exploitation of workers and of 
the common people, and urged them to fight against that exploitation and 
to resist it in the same manner and with the same weapons as those with 
which he called upon them to oppose and resist foreign rule. According 
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GANDHI AND THE REVOLUTIONARY SOCIALIST PARTY 


to the RSP’s understanding of Gandhism, the most important, vital and 
creative element in Gandhian thought has been his unswerving fidelity to 
the dignity of the human personality and his fundamental opposition 
to anything that would undermine that dignity in the slightest degree or 
thwart in any manner the right of every human being to live and to ‘be’. 
His opposition to foreign imperialism did not spring from any idea 
of narrow racial chauvinism, nor did his opposition to big machines 
or appurtenances of modern industrialism arise from any obscurantist 
faith in the virtues and efficacy of cottage industy and handicrafts. His 
opposition to imperialism as well as to economic exploitation had the 
same basic inspiration viz., the idea of not submitting to anything 
that denied or thwarted the essential dignity of the human personality ; 
for that according to him would be a submission to evil. This humanistic 
approach has been, according to the RSP’s understanding of Gandhian 
thought, the sole and basic criterion by which Gandhi eventually came to 
judge every political and social question that confronted him. Anything 
that denied the value of the human personality, or sought to dominate it 
or subjugate it by physical force against its own free will, was regarded by 
him as ‘violence’, or ‘untruth’ which must be resisted at any cost. He was 
a votary of non-violence in that fundamental sense and not in the sense of 
seeking to reconcile himself, in a spirit of opportunism, to any particular 
form of society or the powers that might rule over that society for the 
time being. To say the least, he was absolutely incapable of that kind 
of opportunism or compromise. 


Where however we found Gandhi wanting, or his thought-processes 
a little too baffling for us, was is his unilateral reliance on his characteristic 
empirical and humanist approach even in the analysis of institutional, 
social and economic questions, as also in his attempts to find a solution for 
them by identical means, when they demanded an objective scientific 
approach and tackling by appropriate analytical methods of science. To 
find an answer, for instance, to the question of how modern imperialism 
or capitalist industrialism has emerged in our times, an explanation 
in terms of human greed for power and material wealth is not enough. The 
Gandhian approach to the numerous social and economic problems that 
confront us today and the solutions that he suggested for them often had 
therefore the imprint of not rising above this empiric humanism, which is 
not necessarily the surest and most dependable guide in these 
matters. 


The RSP has, therefore, been less influenced by the specific solutions 
that he came to suggest for the maladjustments and social conflicts of 
today. For example, it has not felt the impact of his ‘trusteeship’ theory 
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as a method for ensuring class harmony in society, in the same way or to 
the same extent as it has felt the ideological impact of his technique 
of mass resistance in the national struggle against India’s imperialist rulers 
or against all forms of exploitation of man by man. Here, in this 
particular instance, the impact of ideas has eventually led to the recogni- 
tion of the necessity of a certain re-orientation and re-emphasis in concrete 
policies and programs as well. We need not go into the details here. 
The resultant re-orientation that has come about in the political thinking 
and programmatic approach of RSP to various crucial questions of the day 
has been, as has been indicated already, more by way of attempts at 
a greater and closer understanding of Gandhi’s humanistic mass approach 
and also by way of the emulation of his technique of mass action as the 
most effective weapon of resistance against political oppression and social 
injustice. Unfortunately, recent research in Gandhian thought has not 
devoted the same attention to this Gandhian art and science of dealing 
with large numbers of human beings en masse, his method of evoking self- 
confidence and a creative response in them, of building up their initiative 
step by step and then hurling them into action in a disciplined manner at 
the crucial historic moment etc., as might be desired. The secret by which 
he unravelled his way to the minds of men, both as individuals and in the 
mass, still largely remains a secret, for that was the secret of his leadership 
over man. But there can be hardly any doubt that the manner in which he 
identified himself with the ideas, hopes and aspirations of the common 
masses and could yet impart to their thinking something of his own 
nobility and fearlessness, opens up a very large sphere for research and 
experimentation by all students of human affairs. 


As the political party of the toiling people, it has been RSP’s 
endeavour in the present phase of our struggle against poverty, exploita- 
tion and inequality to learn and imbibe as much as may be possible 
or necessary of that humanism and mass approach which made Gandhi 
the leader of suffering humanity for all time. 
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Reflections of a Pacifist After 
Eighteen Months in India 


JAMES E. BRISTOL 


On 30 January, the anniversary of Gdandhi’s death, I was invited to 
speak to the Gandhi Study Circle at the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi head- 
quarters in New Delhi. I tried to look at the Indian scene today from 
the standpoint of a person who has been a pacifist and conscientious 
objector to war in the United States for the past twenty-five years, 
and who was, incidentally, imprisoned during the Second World War 
as a conscientious objector to military conscription. With that back- 
ground and the bias it brings with it, I pointed out several significant 
ways in which the influence of Gandhi was very much alive in India 
today, thereby helping to strengthen and sharpen the contribution of 
this great peace-loving nation to the solution of the vexing international 
problems of our day. 


Towards the end of my remarks, however, I raised certain ques- 
tions about ways in which the influence of Gandhi was possibly not as 
pronounced as it might be in today’s India. I spoke of having wit- 
nessed the Republic Day parade on 26 January. This was still very 
vivid to me when I was speaking, and I expressed the shock and sur- 
prise as well as profound regret that I felt upon seeing such a formid- 
able display of India’s military might. I went on to ask whether 
followers of Gandhi in India, who on the whole applaud the efforts of 
American and British pacifists to protest against both the nuclear and 
conventional arms stock-piling of their own countries, should not make 
vigorous and outspoken protests against the armed preparedness of 
India. For example, should Indian believers in non-violence picket the 
Hindustan Aircraft factory to make a strong protest against the production 
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of military aircraft, just as Western pacifists picket nuclear testing areas 
and guided missile bases? Should they demonstrate before army camps 
and military bases in this country ? This type of question I raised at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 


These questions were reported the next day in the press, and 
within the next few days I received several suggestions that I enlarge 
upon these ideas for publication. The present article is the outcome. 


Of necessity this article will be autobiographical in nature, and 
will express some of my thoughts and reactions after eighteen months 
in India, during which time I have been privileged to visit on numer- 
ous occasions people who were close to Gandhi and who continue to 
apply his spirit and example to the Indian scene. What has disturbed me 
(and I know other Western pacifists who have been similarly disturbed) 
is the fact that too few of these people voice the same vigorous critic- 
ism of the arms build-up of their own country which they enunciate so 
eloquently as regards the armaments of the big powers. Certainly this 
is not always true, but after having engaged myself in many conversa- 
tions and discussions with Gandhians, I feel that by far the most 
common attitude, not only of the Indian people generally, but also of 
the people who are working in the Gandhian tradition is (i) not to 
voice forthright opposition to the armed preparedness of India in the 
face of an armed P&kistan, and (ii) to explain the situation in which 
India finds itself in such a way as to justify the armament of India. 
I should state here parenthetically that I fully realise how difficult the 
continuing American military aid to Pakistan makes the situation. I 
not only deplore U.S. aid to Pakistan but as an American citizen both 
in the United States and abroad I denounce this policy publicly, as well 
as all American military aid around the globe, and join in efforts 
through the years with both groups and individuals who seek to change 
that policy. However, although I deeply sympathise with the difficul- 
ties this military aid poses for India, two wrongs never make a right, 
and the U.S. aid to Pakistan does not basically alter the fact of the 
military response which it evokes from India. 


American and British pacifists who visit India generally feel quite 
shocked at the above-mentioned two-fold attitude on the part of Indian 
believers in non-violence. In the West pacifists strongly and outspoken- 
ly oppose and work against the armament of their own country (and 
this was true long before the invention of nuclear weapons ; since the 
first World War Western pacifists have taken exactly the same position 
against the conventional armaments of their own countries, and are still 
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opposed to conventional weapons today). Nor do Western pacifists de- 
fend and explain the position of their own country as ‘necessitating’ an 
armaments program. Instead they are highly critical of the policies of 
their government as contributing to the tensions and insecurities which 
‘require’ armed defence. 


I recognise one perhaps subtle but powerful factor at work in 
India which at least partially serves to explain this difference between 
Western and Indian believers in non-violence. In the West, although 
we love our native land and feel our pacifism to be the expression of 
the highest form of patriotism, we have none the less never been asso- 
ciated in any great common cause with the present leaders of our 
government. Instead we have consistently through the years opposed 
the military policies which they in good conscience feel they must pur- 
sue, and have always been on the other side of the fence. In India, 
on the other hand, believers in non-violence have been associated in 
very recent times with the present leaders of the government as com- 
rades, fellow-sufferers, and fellow-prisoners and in a non-violent inde- 
pendence movement, and they have together been fellow-followers of 
Gandhi. Therefore it becomes tremendously more difficult to oppose 
and criticise government policies here than in the West where such close 
bonds of friendship and camaraderie do not exist. 


It may indeed be that Western pacifists are at times so able to 
see the faults and shortcomings of their own government’s position that 
they fail to understand sufficiently the justification for that position, 
even becoming at times more aware of the justification for the position 
of a hostile government than of their own. Although the superficial 
criticism that accuses American pacifists of being ‘pro-Russian’ or ‘pro- 
Communist’ is inaccurate, there may be at times a measure of truth 
in the accusation that the American pacifist understands the position of 
the Russian government and people almost better than he does that of 
his own. Thus American pacifists are able to point out quite telling- 
ly how genuinely the Russians feel threatened by the encirclement of 
their homeland by American air bases. Many Indian believers in non- 
violence, however, seem so closely identified with the position of their 
own government and their own people that they go so far as to justify 
and defend the arms build-up in India, including the purchase of 
Canberra bombers, and the building of fighter planes in Bangalore. 
Nor are they able to see the situation through the eyes of the ‘average 
Pakistani’ and sense the threat which India’s Army and Air Force pose 
for him. 


Here it seems to me is the Achilles’ heel in India’s foreign policy. 
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Her ‘defensive’ armament in the face of a genuine threat from Pakis- 
tan undercuts in a decisive and extremely tragic way her efforts to en- 
sure world peace and secure world disarmament. Even her attempts 
to bring an end to nuclear weapons tests are vitiated by her own arms 
build-up. It appears tragically true that India has essentially the same 
attitude in relation to a potential enemy that obtains in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. All nations and peoples are always sin- 
cerely peace-loving in their own eyes. They can see clearly the faults 
and shortcomings of other nations and the fact that in any other con- 
flict situation than the one in which they are immediately involved both 
parties bear a share of the blame and guilt. In their own conflict, 
however, matters are always ‘different’. In their own conflict they are 
always arming ‘defensively’. 


It may sound ridiculous to assert that United States military and 
air bases encircling the globe are ‘defensive’, yet they are honestly felt 
to be so by Americans generally. And once you realise the nature of 
the weapons with which a third world war would be fought and the 
terrifying speed with which the first move will be made in the extreme- 
ly small world created by modern science, it is logical (if you accept 
the need for military preparedness) to regard these preparations as ne- 
cessary in terms of ‘defence’. It is important in this context to note 
that Pakistan feels genuinely threatened by India, and insists that India’s 
armed strength is considerably greater than her own. The Hindustan 
Times of 6 April 1959 carried a news story with the headline reading : 
‘Pak Jet Fleet Will Be One-Third of India’s’. The news dispatch went 
on to state that the American supply of 25 light jet bombers to Pakistan 
would give Pakistan a jet fleet one-third the size of that possessed by 
India. India had about eighty bombers of a similar type from Britain, 
the report said. I have no idea as to the authenticity of this state- 
ment, but it is important to realize how the situation looks from the 
other side of the fence. 


What I would urge my Indian friends to recognise is that moral- 
ly and in terms of basic attitudes there is no difference between threa- 
tening a potential enemy with a club, a Canberra bomber, or a hydro- 
gen bomb. Obviously, the destructive effects are increasingly greater, 
and in the case of the hydrogen bomb even fallout from testing can 
harm innocent people thousands of miles away, but morally the posi- 
tion is the same. When you justify the acquisition of jet bombers, you 
have opened the gates for hydrogen bombs, guided missiles, and every- 
thing that spells ultimate and devastating tragedy for the human race. 
Understandably the so-called ‘conventional’ weapons look far less 
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destructive by comparison with ballistic missiles and nuclear weapons, 
but during the second World War the destruction of Rotterdam, of 
Coventry, of Warsaw, the obliteration bombing of German cities, and 
the devastation of Japanese cities, except for Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
were all accomplished by what we now call ‘conventional’ weapons. 
The justification for India’s conventional armaments build-up which 
even followers of Gandhi have voiced to me is therefore also a justi- 
fication for the inhuman destruction of the second World War. 


It should also be borne in mind that both the Soviet Union 
and the United States have largely discarded conventional weapons 
and are prepared now to ‘defend themselves’ almost entirely with nuc- 
lear weapons. To urge the nuclear disarmament of these nations (which 
I most emphatically do) is therefore in effect to reduce them to the 
same ‘helpless’ position militarily to which India would be reduced if 
she abandoned her conventional weapons. This realization may serve 
to underline the way in which India’s insistence upon increasing her 
military strength undercuts so completely her efforts to assist in the 
achievement of nuclear disarmament among the big powers. 


Very often in such discussions in India I have been reminded 
that Gandhi himself stated that it was a higher moral position to resist 
evil with violence than to be a coward and surrender to evil forces. 
When Martin Luther King, American Negro leader of the non-violent 
movement against racial segregation, at his final press conference in 
Delhi on 9 March suggested that India take the lead in efforts towards 
disarmament, if necessary setting thé example by disarming unilaterally 
herself, the newspaper reporters reminded him of Gandhi’s emphasis, 
extolling courageous though violent resistance rather than cowardice. 
No-one could disagree with the truth of this Gandhian insight, but it 
does pose a terrifying dilemma, especially in the age of jet bombers, 
guided missiles, and nuclear weapons. Often, I believe, we think of 
these words of Gandhi in terms of hand-to-hand fighting in the streets, 
or even in terms of guerilla warfare. We think of the underground 
which operates for freedom in totalitarian countries and in the colonial 
areas of the world, and even if we were deeply dedicated to non- 
violence and are conscientious objectors to war ourselves, we admire 
the courage of the violent resisters and clearly regard them as infini- 
tely more moral than the cowards. Once, however, you accept this 
principle and apply it all the way you have really given moral sanc- 
tion to the staggering brutality and destruction of the second World 
War and to the possible obliteration of mankind in a nuclear war. 
India must resist the evil in Pakistan with Canberra bombers and 
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similar preparations (and it is always implicit in military preparedness 
that the weapons being amassed will be used if necessary), and both 
the United States and the Soviet Union must resist the evil which 
each sees in the other with nuclear warfare preparation—and with the 
use of these weapons if necessary. Thus the dilemma becomes more 
and more difficult with every moment of increasing military prepara- 
tion whether in America or Europe or Asia. 


Certainly the alternative to today’s mass-organised, ‘defensive’ 
violence is mot to surrender to tyranny and injustice and oppression, 
but to hasten the day when effective non-violent resistance to evil can 
be offered. This lays heavily upon all believers in non-violence the 
urgent necessity of creating a Santi Send, as Vinoba Bhave and others 
are steadfastly striving to do, which will be large enough and discip- 
lined enough to offer effective resistance, even to an invading army. It 
also underlines the urgency of creating a Sarvodaya society, one based 
on justice, mutual service, and freedom and equality for all, which 
will produce peace and harmony as inevitably as our present social 
order produces distrust and tension and the crises that lead to war. 


The question which is perhaps as old as the human race, of 
course, persists: What do we do in the meantime? One thing it seems 
to me we do not do is to support or justify the military preparations 
of our own nation—be it America or England or Russia or India. We 
do not wait for the achievement of the Santi Send or the realisation 
of the Sarvodaya society before opposing vigorously the military 
preparedness of our own nation, for while we are waiting the 
military mind and the reliance upon military measures for security are 
laying hold upon an increasing number of our fellow citizens. It is 
already far more difficult for the world to disarm now than it was ten 
years ago. It will be even harder five or ten years from now than it 
is today. 


Therefore, we must keep alive our protests and make our oppo- 
sition to the military preparedness of our own country vocal and 
vigorous, working at the same time for the achievement of the Santi 
Send and the Sarvodaya society, which will be that much easier to 
achieve to the extent that our country is less committed to a policy 
of military defence. If an enemy invades or a hostile nation strikes 
before we have achieved our goals, then we still remain small pockets 
of people committed completely to non-violent opposition to all 
forms of evil and tyranny. We resist the evil within our own nation. 
We resist the evil in the invading army. We resist the evil of a hostile 
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and oppressive regime fastened upon us. Moreover, this we do realis- 
ing that our resistance may not prove effective in the immediate scene 
and that we and our families may suffer imprisonment, torture, or 
even death. This we do undergirded by the faith that no action of 
this sort is ever entirely lost in the long stream of history, and that 
the world moves on a bit faster towards a just and free and decent 
society because of those who try to hold as close to the ideal as possible. 


a 


After completing the rough draft of this article I was privileged 
to talk with Vinoba Bhave near Rajpura at the end of April. Since I 
was asked to write out my questions for Vinobad, I have an exact re- 
cord of one question I put to him: ‘Gandhi has said that it is better 
to resist evil with violence than to be a coward. This can become the 
justification for nuclear war. How can we deal with this dilemma 
when our countrymen are not prepared to use non-violent resistance 
to evil ?’ 


Vinoba replied that we have to weigh this one statement of 
Gandhi’s over against the total impact of his entire life. Gandhi made 
this statement only once and he never repeated it. Vinoba then went 
on to note that Islam began as a religion of peace (Islam means 
‘peace’), but at one particular period the adherents of the faith were 
fleeing under persecution and Mohammed then counselled them that 
it was better to fight than to be cowards. This one injunction was 
later followed so thoroughly that when the first Islamic state was establish- 
ed ithad an army. There has been a subsequent distortion of emphasis 
in Islam ever since. 


So it was, Vinoba felt, with this one statement of Gandhi's. 
Over-emphasis upon it has led to a distortion of Gandhi’s thinking. 
Vinoba went on to say that war today had become insane ; it was mass 
murder ; there could be no justification for it. I interjected to men- 
tion the many times that people in India, including Gandhians, have 
cited these words of Gandhi to me. I stated that they have been quot- 
ed to me more often in India than in any other part of the world. 
‘Yes’, Vinoba replied, ‘they have become a Gospel proof text’. 
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Nehru Remembers 
Gandhi 


When I was invited to come here! I gladly agreed, and yet I always find 
some difficulty in accepting an engagement of this kind relating to 
Gandhiji, because his memory and the thought of him fills my mind often 
in many ways and sometimes also confuses it. It is not perhaps the 
thought of Gandhiji that confuses my mind, but I am always trying 
to find out how he might have reacted to situations, what he would have 
advised and how far we have fallen away from that possible advice of his. 
That troubles me and it might trouble others. I cannot, of course, 
presume to imagine that I can act up to the high standards that he would 
‘ave liked and that he had laid down. Nevertheless, this thought comes 
to me often: Are we of this present generation, not merely acting up or 
not acting up, but are we essentially true to what we say about him in so 
many words or do we say something which is essentially not true, in 
the sense that it becomes a thing of words and we do not act up to it? It 
is a very difficult question and a difficult problem. And because it is 
difficult I do not know what to tell others about it when I cannot solve it 
for myself. 


But I remember then, that Gandhi was of course something much 
bigger than all we had imagined of him, that he had this remarkable 
quality of allowing and even encouraging those who were privileged 
to follow him to think out their problems for themselves—with his 
guidance to them, of course—but to come to their own decisions and to 
act more according to their own light, even though that light might be 


1. Transcript of his address at the opening of the Gandhi Memorial Museum, 
Madurai, and the inauguration of the Conference of Chairmen and Saficalaks of State 
Boards of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, on 15 April 1959. 
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dim. He did not want to impose himself on any one. He certainly wanted 
to win the minds and hearts of people to his own way, which was not that 
of imposition. He did not want people to suppress and compress them- 
selves and blindly say or do what he said. That was not the kind of 
following he wanted, though inevitably, under the stress of his great 
personality, people did find it difficult to function quite independently in 
mind. That is inevitable and it cannot be helped if you come in contact 
with a person like that. Still he did not encourage it. And so when 
problems come, it becomes our duty, I imagine, to come to our own 
decisions about them, keeping in view, of course, whatever we have learnt 
from him, but to come to our own decisions and not take shelter in some 
things that he might have said under different circumstances on a different 
occasion. 


It is difficult to say what he would do or say in a different set 
of circumstances, because Gandhiji was essentially a dynamic person. He 
was not a person who went by some kind of rote and said the same thing 
in changing situations. He certainly had his feet firmly planted on certain 
principles and tried his utmost and, I believe, succeeded to the full in the 
journey which he had set for himself: nothing could move him from that 
once it was clear in his mind. But he did not consider every minor aspect 
of life as some basic truth which could not be changed. He had realised that 
life is a changing and developing phenomenon and therefore has 
to be met in a developing and dynamic way. In the half century 
and more of his tremendous service to India and to humanity, he himself 
developed, he himself knew problems and met new problems in a 
new way or a somewhat changed way, because he had that quality in him 
of sensing change and meeting it and yet keeping true to his basic ideals. 
How can we, as we are, talk of him and try to imagine that we are living 
up to his ideals. That is what troubles me. 


One would like to talk about him, of course, because even to talk 
about him is a consolation, and a reminder of something big. It lifts us. 
Even to come to a place like this Museum is good. It lifts us out 
of ourselves and takes us into some region which is above the petty 
conflicts and hatreds of our lives. So it is good to come here and it 
is good that we are having such Museums in various parts of India. It is 
good sometimes even to have some kind of a statue of Gandhiji, in stone, 
marble or bronze. For many years I reacted strongly against images and 
statues being put up, partly because I disliked worship of images of any 
kind and its taking the place of the inner quality that an individual should 
have in his worship or thinking. I felt we are too apt to perform formal 
functions and think that our duty is over. But on later consideration I felt 
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that I was not right in objecting to a statue or something like it being put 
up, provided that it is good as a work of art. I thought it is desirable 
because after all it would be areminder. It would bring back to us, and to 
those who see it, the memory, vivid or faint, of a mighty person, a mighty 
son of India, and that memory would perhaps make us better for 
a little while. So I welcome the statue put up here, which is a 
good one. 


It is good to think of him because, I think, the mere thought of him 
does us good and it makes us question ourselves, even as his living 
presence made us question ourselves. For when we saw him it was a joy 
and a pleasure, but now there is a slight pain and doubt whether we have 
lived up to him whose name we take so often. And so while we rejoiced to 
be near him, we were also slightly tortured in spirit by this eternal 
question as to whether we were worthy of him, whether we were not 
perhaps saying something and appearing to be something which we were 
not. If that were so in his living presence, how much more must it 
be when he is not with us. So the memory of him always brings 
this eternal question. And, then, naturally we cannot live our lives 
in futile questioning. We have to decide, we have to act in the living 
present, and we have ultimately to act according to our own light. 


There is another aspect of it: sometimes not acting entirely even 
according to our light. That is where another great difficulty comes in. 
Gandhiji was a prophetic figure, a great leader and yet entirely different 
from the political leaders that one normally sees, however big they may 
be. And because we stick to his message, whatever be the consequences, 
we would face those consequences rather than compromise with what we 
consider to be the right thing. But the so-called political leaders—and 
I am not using the word ‘political’ in a bad sense; I am referring to the 
good leaders, call them statesmen, politicians, leaders of the people, 
what you like—have always to deal with the people they are supposed 
to lead and they can only lead them as far as they can go. The leader 
might see the truth—I am using the word in a rather narrow sense— 
but unless those whom he leads also see it, what is he to do? 
If he cannot lead them far and simply goes ahead by himself, that 
would be wrong. If he is to keep pace with them, to some extent he 
has to limit that truth or the action following his perception of the truth, 
because the others have not perceived it adequately or enough. And so 
he is always troubled with this problem of what is essentially a compro- 
mise between things that ought to be done and what he feels can be 
done under limiting circumstances. And, of course, in a sense Gandhiji 
was not only a man of high principles and a devoted follower of truth 
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but very much in touch with the pulse of the people. In fact if any- 
body could represent the people of India essentially, it was he. He 
knew the people thoroughly and he was part of them, much more so 
than many of us. The miracles he asked them to perform, he thought 
they could perform, and they did perform. I believe that he did not 
ask them to do something which was entirely impossible of achievement. 
He might ask an individual for a stricter discipline, but not the people 
asa whole. Nevertheless, he never compromised with what he consider- 
ed wrong ; and there is no political leader in all this wide world, how- 
ever great he may be, who does not have to compromise from day to 
day. Such compromise may be in respect of small matters. But if 
you get into the habit of compromising in small matters, sometimes 
you may do it in big matters too; it isa slippery process. For essen- 
tially, and oddly enough, in a democratic society it becomes even 
more necessary to compromise, because a democratic leader not only 
leads but is also led. I mention this to you because of the constant 
struggle that has to be faced by many of us. It is difficult enough to 
face the world’s problems, or our country’s problems. Today they are 
difficult and exciting problems ; they present a challenge to the man- 
hood in us; and yet apart from their inherent difficulty there is this 
other difficulty of trying to fit them into what Gandhiji had said or 
done in a different context. I am not referring to the scores and 
hundreds of things that he said on this occasion or that, although what- 
ever he said formed more or less a perfect picture, because his life 
was essentially a work of art with no false line or false tune in it. He 
was a great leader who was, at a given moment, meeting a particular 
problem of the time, which may not have that big significance in later 
days and later ages. There was something about his life which had that 
permanent significance which maybe the eternal truth has. 


Now, some of us sometimes attach ourselves to some of the 
things that Gandhiji said or did, important as they were, but perhaps 
in my opinion not so important as some of the other things he said. 
There is always a danger of the follower losing himself in trivial details 
and forgetting the major lessons of the teacher. That is inevitable ; 
because the follower is limited by his own understanding and, being 
rather overawed by the greatness of the teacher, will be unable to get 
out of the many smaller things to see the bigger things. 


But essentially here it is: that a man of God walked on the soil 
of India and sanctified it by his penance. He sanctified not only the 
soil of India but changed the minds and hearts of our people; not so 
much of those who thought themselves very clever but of the humble 
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and the disinherited and the dispossessed. And his picture therefore is 
the right picture. To the humble people of India, it is the picture of 
a great person thinking of them, working for them and putting some hope 
and joy in their lives. 


It is good that we remember that picture above all else’ and re- 
member also his fundamentals ; that means are more important than 
ends and that no ends are right or tend to be absolutely right if we try 
to achieve them by wrong means and wrong weapons, Now I am 
repeating something as if by rote; and yet it has become frightfully 
difficult to apply these things in our lives in many little matters. It 
is very seldom that we have to choose between black and white. There 
are So many intervening shades of grey in our lives. Nevertheless, it 
is good to keep that principle in mind. It will keep us from slipping 
and falling, 


So I have come here today to offer my homage afresh to him and 
to his memory. You Chairmen and Sajicdlaks and others who have 
gathered here and who will meet in conference for some days at Gandhi- 
gram will discuss many aspects of your work. Perhaps these deeper 
problems do trouble you also. It is well that they do. Even as you 
concentrate on the work you have and go to the villages, keep this 
larger perspective before you. 


I should like to give my tribute to the Chairman and the Secre- 
tary of the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, who have done good work and made 
the Nidhi blossom forth all over India. I hope this work will not 
merely take the form of symbols, like this Museum—however good 
they may be—but achieve something deeper and greater. 
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Some Letters from Gandhi 
to Tagore: 1932-1935" 


Laburnum Road, 
Bombay, 
3 January 1932. 
Dear Gurudevy, 

I am just stretching my tired limbs on the mattress and as I try to 
steal a wink of sleep I think of you. I want you to give your best to the 
sacrificial fire that is being lighted.? 

With love, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yeravda Central Prison, 
20 September 1932. 
Dear Gurudev, 

This is early morning three o’clock of Tuesday. I enter the fiery 
gate at noon.’ If you can bless the effort, I want it. You have been to 
me a true friend because you have been a candid friend often speaking 
your thoughts aloud. I looked forward to a firm opinion from you one 
way or the other. But you have refused to criticise. Though it can 
now only be during my fast, I will yet prize your criticism, if your heart 
condemas my action. I am not too proud to make an open confession 


‘ These letters, reproduced from photostats in our possession, belong to one of the 
stormiest periods of Gandhi’s leadership of the national struggle. They show how in 
moments of great stress and strain Gandhi thought of Tagore. 

2. This was written some days after his return from the Round Table Conference 
in London. A few hours after he wrote this he was arrested and taken to Yeravda 
Central Prison, from where most of the following letters are addressed. 

3. The reference is to the hour when he was to begin his ‘fast unto death’, about 
which he wrote : ‘The fast which I am approaching was resolved = in the name of 
God, for His work and, as I believe in all humility, at His call.... It is not open to 
me to change even the hour . 
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of my blunder, whatever the cost of the confession, if I find myself in 
error. If your heart approves of the action, I want your blessing. It 
will sustain me. I hope I have made myself clear. 

My love, 


M.K. Gandhi. 
10.30 a.m. 


Just as I was handing this to the superintendent, I got your loving 
and magnificent wire.‘ It will sustain me in the midst of the storm I am 
about to enter. I am sending you a wire. 


Thank you. 
M.K.G. 


Yeravda Central Prison, 
9 October 1932. 
Dear Gurudev, 

I have your beautiful letter. I am daily seeking light. This unity 
between Hindus and Muslims is also [my] life’s mission. The restric- 
tions too hamper me. But I know that when I have the light, it will 
pierce through the restrictions. Meanwhile I pray, though I do not yet 
fast. 


I hope you were none the worse for the strenuous work in Poona 
and the equally fatiguing long iourney. Mahdadev translated for us your 
beautiful sermon to the villagers on the twentieth ultimo. 

With love, 

Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yeravda Central Prison, 
10 November 1932. 
Dear Gurudev, 

You must have seen the statement I have circulated to the Press. I 
want your blessings, if I can have them, for this further effort. I do not 
know whether you feel that this effort is, if possible, purer than before. 
The last fast had a political tinge about it and superficial critics were 
able to say that it was aimed at the British Government. This time, if 
the ordeal has to come, it will not be possible to give any political 
colour to it. You will, of course, recall that the last fast was broken on 


4. The telegram read: ‘It is worth sacrificing precious life for the sake of India’s 
unity and her social integrity. Our sorrowing hearts will follow your sublime penance 
with reverence and love.’ 
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the clearest possible notice that I might have to resume if there was any 
breach of faith by the so-called caste Hindus. The prospective fast 
about the Guruvayir temple is absolutely a point of honour. It is being 
made by the orthodox section the centre of attack and is being given an 
all-India significance. I rather like it. But it makes it all the more 
necessary for the liberalising influences to be collected together and set 
in order to overthrow the monster of untouchability. I want your 
whole-hearted coéperation, if you feel as I do. 


I hope you are keeping well. 


With deep love, 
Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yeravda Central Prison, 


24 November 1932. 
Dear Gurudev, 


Your precious letter comforts me. It is enough for me that you 
are watching and praying. 


With deep love, 
Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yeravda Mandir°, 


20 February 1933. 
Dear Gurudev, 


At the instance of Seth Ghanasyamdas® you sent a poem’ for the 
Harijan, of which I hope you received the first issue. Harijans are your 
special care. I am therefore not going to be satisfied with that message 
only. If you can send something occasionally it will be a source of 
strength to me personally and a help to the readers of Harijan in the 
midst of so much that is going on to undermine their faith. 


I hope you are keeping well. 


With love from us all, 
Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 





5. Gandhi’s nickname for the Yeravda Central Prison, in which he was now in 
confinement for well over a year. 


6. Sri. G. D. Birla. 
7. The poem, entitled ‘The Cleanser’, was published in the first issue of Harijan, 


which came out on 11 February 1933 from Poona, Gandhi directed the journal from 
prison, 
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Yeravda Central Prison, 
2 May 1933. 
Dear Gurudev, 
It is just now 1.45 a.m. and I think of you and some other friends. 
If your heart endorses [my] contemplated fast,’ I want your blessings 
again. 


My love and respects. 
Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Ahmedabad, 
27 July 1933. 
Dear Gurudev, 

I have read your press message regarding the Yeravda Pact, in so 
far as it applies to Bengal. It caused me deep grief to find that you 
were misled, by very deep affection for me and by your confidence in 
my judgement, into approving of a Pact which was discovered to have 
done a grave injustice to Bengal. It is now no use my saying that 
affection for me should not have affected your judgement, or that con- 
fidence in my judgement ought not to have made you accept a Pact 
about which you had ample means for coming to an independent judge- 
ment. Knowing as I do your very generous nature, you could not have 
acted otherwise than you did, and in spite of the discovery made by you 
that you have committed a grave error you would continue to repeat 
such errors if the occasions too were repeated. 


I am not at all convinced that there was any error made. As soon 
as the agitation for an amendment of the Pact arose I applied my 
mind to it, discussed it with friends who ought to know, and I was 
satisfied that there was no injustice done to Bengal. I corresponded with 
those who complained of injustice. But they too, including Ramanand 
Babu, could not convince me of any injustice. Of course, our points of 
view were different. In my opinion, the approach to the question was 
also wrong. 


A Pact arrived at by mutual arrangement cannot possibly be altered 
by the British Government except through the consent of the parties to 
the Pact. But no serious attempt seems to have been made to secure 


8. The 21-day fast undertaken by him for the same cause as the previous one—the 
removal of ‘untouchability’. Tagore had misgivings about this fast, but he admitted : 
‘My misgivings may be the outcome of a timidity of ignorance’. Soon after the fast 
began Gandhi was released from prison, and the fast was continued in Parnakuti, Lady 
Thackersey’s residence in Poona. 
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any such agreement. Your appearance, therefore, on the same platform 
as the complainants I, for one, welcome, in the hope that it would lead 
to mutual discussion, instead of a futile appeal to the British Govern- 
ment. If, therefore, you have, for your own part, studied the subject 
and have arrived at the opinion that you have now pronounced, I 
would like you to convene a meeting of the principal parties and con- 
vince them that a grave injustice has been done to Bengal. If it can be 
proved, I have no doubt thal the Pact will be re-considered and 
amended so as to undo the wrong said to have been done to Bengal. 
If I felt convinced that there was an error of judgment, so far as Bengal 
was concerned, I would strain every nerve to see that the error was 
rectified. You may know that up to now I have studiously refrained 
from saying anything in public, in defence of the Pact, save by way of 
reiterating my opinion, accompanied by the statement that if injustice 
could be proved, redress would be given. I am, therefore, entirely at 
your service. 


Just now I am absorbed in disbanding the Asram® and devising 
means of saving as much as can be for public use. My service 
will, therefore, be available after | am imprisoned, which event may take 
place any day after the end of this month.” I hope you are keeping good 
health. 


Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Yeravda Central Prison, 
7 August 1933. 
Dear Gurudev, 

Your letter of 28 July, enclosing copy of your cable to Sir Nripen 
Sarkar" on the Yeravdad Pact, was handed to me here on the fourth 
instant. Evidently your letter crossed mine, which I wrote whilst I 
was in Ahmedabad. For the time being I am unable, however, to send 
you anything but this bare acknowledgement. 


Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


9. The Sabarmati Agram. 

10. He was arrested on 1 August, released on the fourth and re-arrested, which 
explains why the following letter is again addressed from the Yeravda Central Prison. 

11. Sir Nripendranath Sarkar, a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
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21 January 1934, 
Dear Gurudev, 


The news about the Government measures in Midnapur has dazed 
me. They appear to me to be worse than the martial law measures of 
the Punjab in i919. I get here only the Hindu. Are you doing any- 
thing? Is Bengal doing anything ? Our cowardice chokes me. Or do 
I see cowardice where there is none ? Can you give me any solace ? 


I hope you are keeping well. 


With deep love, 
Ever yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


I am in Coonoor!? between 29 January and 5 February. 


20 February 1934. 
Dear Gurudev, 

I received your letter only just now. There is a campaign of 
vilification of me going on. My remarks on the Bihar calamity!® were 
a good handle to beat me with. I have spoken about it at many meet- 
ings. Enclosed is my considered opinion.* I see from your statement 
that we have come upon perhaps a fundamental difference. But I can- 
not help myself. I do believe that super-physical consequences flow 
from physical events. How they do so, I do not know. 


If, after reading my article, you still see the necessity of publish- 
ing your statement, it can be at once published either here or there, just 
as you desire. I hope you are keeping well. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


The last lines are disgracefully written out. I was tired out and 
half asleep. Please forgive. If I am to catch the post today, I may 
not wait to make a fair copy. 





12. In the course of his whirlwind ‘Harijan Tour’ of the country. 


13. The Bihar earthquake of 15 January 1934, which Gandhi believed to be a 
divine chastisement for the continuing practice of ‘untouchability’ in India. ‘It is an 
ennobling thing for me’, he wrote in Harijan (2 February 1934) ‘to guess that the 
Bihar calamity is due to the sin of untouchability. It makes me humble, it spurs me 
to greater effort towards its removal. . .’. 

14. Probably a copy of his article in Harijan (16 February 1934) which he wrote in 
reply to Tagore’s statement referred to in the next sentence. In that statement Tagore 
had said : ‘As for us, we feel perfectly secure in the faith that our sins and errors, 
however enormous, have not enough force to drag down the structure of creation to 
ruins’, 
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SOME LETTERS FROM GANDHI TO TAGORE 


Wardha, 


10 November 1934. 
Dear Gurudev, 


The All-India Village Industries Association, which is being formed 
under the auspices of the Indian National Congress, will need the 
assistance of expert advisers in the various matters that will engage its 
attention. It is not intended to trouble them to meet together or even 
the members of the Association, but merely to advise the Asso- 
ciation whenever reference is made to them in matters in which they 
possess special knowledge, e.g., in chemical analysis, food values, sani- 
tation, distribution of village industries, codperation, disposal of village 
waste as manure, methods of village transport, education (adult and 
other), care of infants, and many other things too numerous to mention 
here. 


Will you please allow your name to appear among such advisers of 
the All-India Village Industries Association? Naturally I approach you 
in the belief that the object of the Association and the method of 
approach to its task have your approval. 

Yours sincerely, 
M.K. Gandhi. 


Wardha, 


13 October 1935. 
Dear Gurudev, 


Your touching letter was received only on the eleventh instant 
when I was in the midst of meetings. In the hope of delivering it to 
me personally, Anil needlessly detained it. I hope he is now quite re- 
stored to health. 


Yes, I have the financial position before me now. You may de- 
pend upon my straining every nerve to find the required money. I am 
groping. I am trying to find the way out. It will take some time 
before I can report the result of my search to you. 


It is unthinkable that you should have to undertake another 
begging mission at your age. The necessary funds must come to you 
without your having to stir out of Santiniketan. 


I hope you are keeping well. Padmaja, who was with you a few 
days ago, is here for the day and has been telling me how you have aged. 


With reverential love, 
Yours, 
M.K. Gandhi. 
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The Map of Mrs Brown 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


I do not remember any time in my life when I have felt so powerless or so 
intellectually isolated. I am writing this article to clear my own mind 
and to discover, from its reception, whether my sense of isolation is an 
illusion. 


It is not that I ama defeatist. The more sterile my own thinking 
becomes, the stronger is my conviction that the solution of our major 
problem—the abolition of war—is so obvious that I cannot see it. 


As a Quaker I seek peace by the ways of peace. But the world 
crisis is, for me, a personal crisis of utter frustration. One curious thing 
is that if the world crisis became a personal crisis for everyone it would 
cease to exist ; for one aspect of the problem is that the state of society 
is critical just because most individuals are indifferent to it. Even to 
disseminate anxiety ought therefore to be of some value. One circle of 
causation in which I am caught is due to the fact that I am frustrated 
because I cannot share my frustration. 


Many of my friends and colleagues have programs. I divide them 
into three groups. Group One is the Pacifist Old Guard. They are good 
old sloggers who cling bravely to the belief that the slogans and activities 
which have been proved and tested by decades of dismal failure deserve 
our allegiance and will at any moment lead on to victory. Group Two I 
call the Perfectionists. They say many things with which I agree about 
war and society ; and having proved that there can be no peace without a 
complete social, political, economic, psychological and spiritual revolu- 
tion, they nevertheless Icave me with an awkward feeling that they are 
talking very good sense about town planning when the immediate and 
urgent necessity is a fire engine, which they reject as a palliative. Group 
Three are acutely conscious of time. They have a sense of urgency, 
which I share with them, and believe that if people can be induced to 
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take one step towards peace they may see the sense of taking a second 
and a third. In this, too, I find excellent sense. But I find in Group 
Three a passion for action which is not directed by any real understand- 
ing of what they are up against. 


And that leaves me, and I suspect some others, not very happy 
about any of these groups, but without any constructive suggestions of 
my own. It also leaves the vast majority of mankind (quite uninterested 
in any of their would-be saviours) shambling like zombies to destruction. 


aa 


Gandhi had the best qualities of Group Two and Group Three. A 
perfectionist in his own life and in his ultimate ideals, he knew that his 
task was to inspire and lead ordinary people on to one limited objective 
after another until they grew to a greater perception of human destiny. 
He called himself a Practical Idealist. 


He could, like an Old Testament Prophet, try to convert an indivi- 
dual ruler—such as Smuts or Irwin. But he also knew that Prime 
Ministers and Viceroys were not (like Old Testament Kings) free agents. 
While those whom they represented remained unconverted, rulers could 
be replaced as easily as the human tools they used for repression : the 
soldier, the policeman, the prison warder and the executioner. 


No campaign against capital punishment would make much progress 
if its main activity was to picket prisons and seek to convert the hangman. 
When a hanging takes place the whole of acquiescent society is the 
executioner ; and, while society continues to approve, someone will 
always be found to do the work. I have seen it stated that it would be 
worth while to persuade even one single worker at Aldermaston to give 
up the work of death—the construction of nuclear weapons. That is 
true. It would be even better to persuade one single hangman to give 
up hanging. It would represent a very high percentage of the profession, 
which is very limited in numbers, and it would have a more spectacular 
effect—perhaps even a deeper one —on the mind of his employers : the 
public. 


But such a success would not touch the centre of the problem. It 
would have, at best, only a peripheral effect on the mind of Society. Also 
I have a growing conviction that it is Society, rather than its employees 
in the work of death, which could—if we knew how—be enlightened, 
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stirred up to emotional realism and convinced. The executioner knows 
his job better than I do. If his work does not cause revulsion, why 
should my description of it do so? It is Society which needs to face the 
reality which the hangman has faced—and accepted. Society, one hopes, 
if it really faced it, would reject it. And ina very similar way I find that 
I have little to say to those who make our lethal weapons for us. What 
could I hope to tell Sir William Penney that he does not already know, 
much better than I do, and apparently accepts? But Mrs Brown, who 
votes for John Smith, M.P., who supports nuclear weapons in Parliament, 
is not—I suspect—so well informed as Sir William. She either cannot or 
will not accept things which seem very plain to me. So long as Mrs 
Brown and Mr Smith actively or passively accept the politics of universal 
suicide, there will always be somebody to do Sir William’s job. 


oe 


It is the mind of Mrs Brown which worries me. I think about her 
almost continually and I get no nearer to understanding her. She is not, 
I find, a very aggressive person. But when she thinks about war at all — 
which seems to be very seldom—she appears to be quite incapable of 
visualising what it would mean to herself or to anybody else. If you 
argue with her you meet a mass of mutually inconsistent irrelevancies. 
Some of my friends patiently try to discuss things with her, and I am not 
impressed by the results. Others try to frighten her, and they fare even 
worse. 


The shadow of the hangman once more provides a startling analogy. 
In the days when hundreds of men, women and children in Britain were 
still hanged every year for small thefts, under savage laws, that great 
penal reformer, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, asked himself how this was 
possible. Why did not the fear of such a frightful penalty deter people 
from petty theft ? Could it really be worth while to achieve so small a 
gain at such a terrible risk ? 


The answer which Wakefield found was that the penalty was so great 
that it was beyond the average person’s powers to imagine it. Or alter- 
natively, that he shut his mind to it. He pointed to the fact that for 
hundreds of years people had believed in Hell Fire, but that this belief 
had made little difference to human behaviour, because an eternity of 
Hell Fire was impossible to imagine and easily ‘shut out’ from one’s 
calculations. In exactly the same way the reality of nuclear war is too 
great to be imagined and easily excluded by unconscious mechanisms of 
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the mind. And this brings me to a startling conclusion, though it pro- 
vides only the tentative beginning of a realistic programme. 


— 


It is stupid to try to frighten Mrs Brown, because her imagination 
refuses to comprehend your modern brand of Hell Fire. And it is foolish 
to argue with Mrs Brown, because she is not rational in her objections to 
your case. She is merely ‘rationalising’ what she wants to believe ; and if 
you drive her out of one bogus line of defence, with tremendous effort, 
she will take refuge in another. What you and I need is to find out much 
more about Mrs Brown. We need to discover where the ‘blockage’ is, 
and give some thought to removing it. 


If you and I were conducting a big business, producing an excellent 
commodity in which we had complete confidence, and if nobody would 
buy it, would we spend our time in forms of advertisement which had 
been proved to have no effect on our potential customers ? Would we 
instruct our salesmen to argue the logical case for buying what we had to 
sell, once it had been demonstrated that logic cut no ice at all? We 
would not. We should engage a team of motivation research merchants 
to find out what was the real, emotional ‘blockage’ and then we should 
set to work to get past that ‘blockage’. 


So my program for Mrs Brown—and Mr Brown and all their 
relatives—is that we should begin with a survey. What we need is a few 
social psychologists, willing to give some time as instructors to a team of 
men and women who would set out under the instructions of the social 
psychologists on a fact-finding mission. The results of their field 
researches would then be studied by the psychologists, and out of their 
findings we might hope to discover the art of making Mrs Brown 
‘vulnerable’. 


I cannot anticipate those findings. If I could, the research I propose 
would be unnecessary. But I will make a guess now that if a way is 
found it will be through some form of emotional release which will enable 
Mrs Brown to feel the truth of things which at present are only intellec- 
tual abstractions and therefore practically meaningless to her. 


Group Three are in a hurry. So am I. But I see no point in 
hurrying up another cul de sac. The quickest way to hurry in a country 
unknown to you is to consult the map first. Unfortunately, however, the 
map of Mrs Brown has yet to be made. There is no time to lose. 
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Gandhi in Kannada 
Literature 


M. YAMUNACHARYA 


The beginnings of the twentieth century in Kannada literature felt the 
dynamic personality of Gandhi. In 1919, when the non-codperation 
movement was launched by Gandhi, pamphlets and leaflets on him and 
his work were being written and circulated in Kannada. The literature 
that appeared in the wake of that movement put on a new hue. Gandhi's 
writings came to be avidly read. It was an exciting experience 
to read his articles as they appeared week after week in his journals. 


One of the earliest Kauuada writers on Gandhian thought is D.K. 
Bharadvaj, an dyurveda physician of Bangalore who is now no more. 
Among other early writers on Gandhi is Nittir Srinivasa 
Rau, now one of the judges of the High Court of Mysore, who brought 
out a Kannada translation of Gandhi’s autobiography, along with other 
smaller books relating to Gandian thought. 


In Siddavvanahalli Krsna Sarma we have a celebrated writer whose 
style in Kannada is remarkably close to Gandhi's style of writing. He has 
done much spade-work in disseminating Gandhian ideas in Kannada 
and has written numerous works, including his translation of some of 
the important works of Gandhi and his inimitably lucid exposition of 
Gandhi’s thoughts which he published through his Gandhi Sahitya 
Sangha, Bangalore. In one of his books he has given a delightful ac- 
count of his visit to Wardha. A significant passage in that book strikes 
the keynote of the fascination that Gandhi exercised on Kannada 
writers : ‘Gandhi is like a wizard in the world of men. No-one could 
escape his fascination. None could escape being subdued by this snake- 
charmer’s flute. None who met him could leave without being 
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profoundly affected in mind and heart. Many a pilgrim has slaked his 


thirst in this sacred lake of bliss. The name Gandhi stands for all that 
is pure and noble.’ 


It was in the thirties that books on Gandhi and his thought 
began to appear in abundance. The ’thirties, indeed, marked the new 
Gandhian era in Kannada literature. Some of the leading poets of 
Karnataka felt the surging wave of Gandhism and wrote poems ex- 
pressive of their own emotional reaction to the personality ‘of Gandhi 
and his new message to India and the world. Every news of Gandhi’s 
suffering and sacrifice sent a wave of holy anguish through the people 
and those endowed with the gift of utterance invoked the aid of the 
masses to turn the theme into poetry. 


R.R. Divakar, the doyen of Gandhian writers in Kannada, wrote 
thus in a preface to a collection of poems on Gandhi: ‘This is a small 
collection of poems. They were garnered with love. Like lotuses 
blossoming with the rise of the sun the hearts of poets blossom with 
the advent of great souls and shed their poetic fragrance. On all the 
languages of India the greatness of the Mahatma has shed its glory.’ 


Govinda Pai, the poet laureate of Karnataka, sang thus in his 
poem entitled You Should Have Lived Yet : 


You should have lived yet— 

India needs you now. 

Without you she is like a storm-tossed ship. 
Who but you can steer her safe to the haven ? 


When Gandhi came to Mysore in 1933-34, on his tour for the 
collection of funds for the Harijan cause, the popular poet of Karna- 
taka, K.V. Puttappa, the present Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Mysore, wrote a poem on him entitled The Angel of Goodness : 


The yearning for ascent to the Divine is still a living flame. It 
grows brighter with every dawn. Gandhi is the living witness of 
this great aspiration. He stands and speaks in the blazing sun, 
millions crowd around to listen to him and do homage to him. 
They love to offer to this noblest among men the gifts they have. 
Men gather like bees to taste his words sweet as honey. No 
regal glory envelops him, he works no miracles. His speech is 
not adorned—he straightaway speaks of human affection, the 
passion for truth, the sense of the brotherhood of man. He moves 
men with his gospel of a divinely simple life. 
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In Bapi-Darsana, a symposium got together on the occasion of 
Gandhi’s eightieth birthday, he wrote: ‘Gandhi is now no more. His 
earthly pilgrimage has come to an end. His life is today like a finish- 
ed picture. We may now look at it as a whole. We may turn it this way 
and that and look at it standing wherever we like, spot-lighting it at 
will. It is perhaps true for me to say that we are now in a better 
position to look at him with detachment, so soon after his death. 
With the lapse of time he is sure to come nearer to us.’ 


Dattatraya Ramacandra Bendre of Dharvar, a poet of rare dis- 
tinction in Kannada, was profoundly influenced by Gandhi and his 
teachings. Bendre is a poet-mystic. In a book of poems called Sir- 
yapana (Vintage of the Sun), the poet speaks of the shocking event of 
GAandhi’s death thus : ‘Whose is this whose life has been extinguished 
by a fell hand? He is a messenger of peace, the great hero, the child 
of God. He fell with the holy name of Rama on his lips. The words 
came out of a torn heart.’ The poet recalls the names of Gandhi's 
predecessors who had laid down their lives for the truth—Socrates and 
Jesus : ‘A cup of hemlock was given to Socrates and Jesus was cruci- 
fied. Both stood a judicial trial. But Gandhi was finished off by a fool. 
He did not realize that disembodied Gandhi was more powerful than 
the embodied one.’ Love and sacrifice were the watchwords of Gandhi. 
He cried with arms uplifted to the peoples of the world: Live in love, 
and you will endure. He taught us the ‘heights of life’, says the 
poet. 


On the eve of Gandhi’s death the poet sheds a tear of love for 
the Mahatma and exclaims: ‘The candle of Gandhi has consumed it- 
self but the living flame remains. Light your own candles with it and 
be witnesses to the living flame.” ‘Do not say that oil in the lamp is 
finished, pour the oil of friendliness and keep the flame alight.’ Here 
the poet puns on the word ‘sneha’ which means both ‘oil’ and ‘friendship’. 


Bendre wrote another poem on Gandhi which he called ‘Deathless 
Death’ (Amara-Marana). In this poem he spoke of Gandhi as the mukta, 
the liberated one whose life-breath was to realize God’s existence 
everywhere. He describes Gandhi as ‘a hero who stood up in defiance 
of pain, an unarmed hero, a happy warrior of peace, a fearless and 
courteous soul, an adept at living’. The poet wonders, ‘Could he be a 
mere man ?” 


In another of his poems, Bendre paints a word-picture of Gandhi 
walking on the ground with his feet so lightly placed as not to injure 
the earth. This is the picture of his famous Dandi march, which the 
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poet says was intended to put some salt into our drab lives. He thus 
became literally ‘the salt of the earth’. Elsewhere in a charming poem, 
which also has Gandhi as its theme, Bendre says: ‘His life is a work of 
art. It is a tune played on the vind of peace’. He addresses Gandhi 
thus: ‘The memory of your form, your seer-like eyes, stirs up sublime 
thoughts which will issue in excellent deeds’. In another poem which has 
for its refrain ‘Victory, victory to thee, O Gandhi the charmer’ he says : 
‘The theme of thy psalm of life has evoked a tune in me. Kindliness and 
samarasa are thy refrain.’ 


D.V. Gundapp4a, a well-known publicist and man of letters, wrote 
a poem in which he referred to Gandhi as a ‘self-perfected soul’ and a 
‘guide to a life of spiritual riches’. ‘Srinivdsa’ (a pen-name of Masti 
Venkatesa Aiyangar, the poet, playwright, short-story writer and essa- 
yist who edits a journal in Kannada called Jivana) wrote a poem 
entitled The Vision of Gandhi in which he described him as ‘the kins- 
man of the whole world’. ‘Is he a moving light crystallized or a mere 
body of flesh and blood?’ he asks. G.K. Heggade writes: ‘By the 
single incarnation of this immortal Mahatma, one thousand faces of truth 
have blossomed’. Gangadhara Cittala wrote, in a poem on the passing 
away of Gandhi: ‘When thy blood was spilt on the earth, the earth 
trembled and the flowers of the day faded. Oh, the inhumanity of man 
to man. The best of men are slaughtered at the stake of life.’ D.S. 
Kirki described Gandhi as ‘one who moved away from us and walked 
into the distant blue leaving a trail of light behind’. 


T.P. Kailésam, a literary caricaturist, satirist, writer of farces and 
comedies ripping with laughter, portrayed Gandhi in a poem called The 
Recipe, which is worth quoting here in full : 


Into a bare handful of bone and skin 

Pour just an ounce of flesh and blood. 

Put in a heart love-full as sea in flood, 

Likewise a mind profound and free from sin ; 

Fix on two Jumbo ears, two goo-goo eyes ; 

Paint on a smile of babe at mother’s breast ; 
Inclose a soul that caps Himavat’s crest 

And speaks with tongue which honey’s sweet defies. 
The ‘Stuffing’ ? Goat’s milk, soya beans and dates ! 
Now, cover to brim with suffering human tears 
And bake this dish in gaol for umpteen years : 
Take out and ‘garnish’ it with pariah mates ; 

Wrap it in rags, prop up with lithe bamboo, 
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And serve : The world redeemer—our Bapi ! 


Gopalakrsna Adiga, a Kannada poet who is a teacher of English 
literature in one of the Mysore colleges, wrote a poem entitled Gandhi 
the Father of the Nation, which closes with these lines : 


Those who fain would wake up, Oh! wake up to tread his path, 
Those who fain would cling, climb his chariot, 

Those who fain would win, win the riches of his immortal spirit. 
His is the only way ; the rest is fruitless. 

His is the only goal ; the rest is vain desire. 


T.N. Srikantaiyd, who is now professor of Kannada in the University 
of Mysore, spoke of Gandhi thus in a poem of his : 


The teacher who with uplifted hand proclaimed to the world the 
highest of human truths, ahimsa : 

The hero who won a victory over might with courage, over arms 
with fortitude, : 

Encompassed crookedness with truth. 


He described Gandhi as ‘the armour of those who are the lowliest and 
the lost’. 


B.H. Sridhara sang of Gandhi as ‘the new Buddha’, ‘the fearless 
soul who stood by those stricken with fear’, ‘with heart as soft as 
butter, the new seer’. G.P. Rajaratnam, well-known poet of Bangalore, 
found in Gandhi's life an ocean into which several rivers and rivulets have 
entered. He compared him to a great luminary made up of a thou sand 
rays. R.S. Muguli, the author of a comprehensive history of Kannada 
literature, wrote in a poem: ‘Here is the divine voice which utters 
“Love is all virtue, the queen that rules the world’. When clouds 
darkened the paths of the earth, the Gandhi ray penetrated the gloom 
and lighted up the path of love, To him love is truth and truth is love.’ 
P.T. Narasimhacar, a famed poet of Karnataka, wondered ‘who can know 
the secret of this determined strength’ which puts to shame all diplomacy. 
K.S. Narasimhasvami, the author of a popular collection of poems 
known as Maistiru Mallige (Mysore Jasmine) wrote : ‘‘*Rama and Allah 
are one’’—with this on your lips you wandered in Noakhili, wiping the 
tears of those who bled, built the bridge of friendliness and unfurled 
the banner of peace, and called the millions to heed the call.’ 


Some of these poets spoke of the agony of soul that filled their 
hearts on the Mahatma’s passing away. Then came the time for them 
to settle down to the tasks of the post-Gandhian era and reflect 
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and plan for the dawn of a new age in India in which human 
affairs were to be shaped in accordance with the principles and pro- 
gram of life laid down by the Mahatma. Emotional ebullience had to 
yield to intellectual comprehension, logical analysis and practical imple- 
mentation. Kannada prose naturally became the appropriate medium of 
expression for the communication of Gandhian thought. Books and 
articles began to pour out of the press, dealing with Gandhi’s ideas con- 
cerning political, economic and social reconstruction, histories of the 
freedom movement, stirring stories of the civil disobedience movements 
and no-tax campaigns, life in prison of the Satydgrahis and the like. 
R.R. Divakar wrote the story of the no-tax campaign in North 
Karnataka. 


One of Divakar’s earliest works, published in 1938, was Halligara 
Kaipidi (The Villagers’ Hand-book). Its purpose was to create an en- 
thusiasm among the rural folk for Gandhi’s Constructive Program. In 
Sereya Mareyalli (Behind Prison Bars) he gave an account of his ex- 
periences in jail from his college days to the time of the Quit India 
movement in 1945. He says in this book: ‘It was the anvil on which 
my life has been hammered into shape. I realized my inner self.’ His 
other Kannada works are Stories of Gandhi, Bapi, Satyagraha—lItihdsa 
Mattu Tantra, Mahatmara Manoranga, and Gdndhiji—Na Kandante, 
which are Kannada translations of works in English by himself and by 
others. His Gdndhiji—His Life and« Work was published in 1945 on 
Gandhi’s 75th birthday, and in 1947 he published in Kannada the 
Golden Jubilee Volume of the Congress, giving the history of its sixty 
years work, its achievements and its methods of work. As an interpreter 
of Gandhian technique, as a Gandhian philosopher and thinker, and as 
a journalist who has kept his journals steadily on the Gandhian keel, 
Divakar is without a peer. 


One of the finest dramas on Gandhi is G.P. Rdajaratnam’s Sam- 
bhavami Yuge Yuge, in which he brings on the stage the great world 
teachers like Zoroaster, Buddha and Christ who brought messages ap- 
propriate for each age and Gandhi who, as the fulfilment of themrall, has 


become the channel of the message which is much needed by the 
modern world. 


Burli Bindu Madhava, a Gandhian constructive worker and an 
enterprising publisher, has been bringing out a series of thoughtful 
books in Kannada known as Mificina Balli. This series embodies a 
synthesis of world thought and Indian thought and contains in it 
several works having for their theme the life and teachings of Gandhi, 
Among other such publishers are the Loka Siksana Trust, the Vicara 
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Sahitya, the Cetana Prakasana, the Gandhi Sahitya Sangha, and the 
Seva Sangha, which have to their credit a series of publications on 
Gandhian thought. These include a work called Gdndhi Vada by VS. 
Narayana Rau, works on Gandhi by N. Bhadraiya and translations of 
books by Masrivala and J.C. Kumarappa. The Sarva Seva Sangha is 
specializing in books dealing with Gandhi and Vinoba, and a best-seller 
of theirs at the present time is the Kannada translation of Vinoba’s 
Gita Pravacana. Thus none can now complain of paucity of Gandhian 
literature in Kannada. 


Owing to lack of space only passing mention can be made of 
Kannada novelists who show a decided Gandhian influence. Basavaraja 
Kattimani and T.R. Subba Rau are two novelists who readily come to 
mind, Gorir Ramasvami Aiyangar wrote a novel called Meravanige 
(Procession), in which he dealt on a vast canvass with the features of 
the Gandhian era that were in the making. Sivarama Karant, the 
famous writer of South Canara, wrote a novel called Audaryada Urulalli, 
which bears the impress of Gandhian ideas. Gokak’s Samarasave Jivana 
is a novel evidencing the influence of Gandhi and Aurobindo and other 
modern forces on a sensitive modern mind. Two novels by Sriranga, 
one on Prakrti and the other on Purusa, are an interweaving of a philo- 
sophical thread into the picture of social life in India. Gandhian ways 
of thinking are also a strand in it. 


All this new literature in Kannada has been acting as the spear- 
head of a new way of thinking and living which was placed before us 
by Gandhi. Conflict of ideas, the ferment of new thought, the stresses 
and strains of modern life and the slow infiltration into them of 
Gandhian ways of thinking are the features of the new age in Kannada 
literature. Many revolutionary writers are giving expression to the 
rapid changes in our social life. Under the impact of Gandhism, new 
attitudes towards ‘untouchability’, the treatment of women, and other 
problems are taking shape in the present-day writers. 


The prominent note in Kannada literature today is human sym- 
pathy towards the poor, the unfortunate, the under-privileged, the 
neglected and the condemned. This veering round of interest from 
aristocratic and plutocratic society to the society of the poor and the 
humble, to people working in the farm and factory, their simple joys and 
sorrows, and the impact of modern life on them, may be directly or 
indirectly traced to the impact of Gandhian ideas. 
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Brahmacharya and 
Human Destiny 


WILLIAM ROBERT MILLER 


Esme Wynne-Tyson does well to point to the deeper current in the 
life and thought of Gandhi, indicating as she does in ‘The True Signi- 
ficance of Gandhi’! that it is not possible to gather the fruits of 
Gandhism without first planting the seed. As we plant, so shall we 
harvest. To look for easy schemes of non-violence is no less foolhardy 
in its way than expecting untrained conscripts to handle effectively the 
complex technological weapons of modern warfare. 


Yet unwittingly Miss Wynne-Tyson has sought to reduce this deeper 
current also to methodology. She is not altogether to be blamed, for 
much of what she says is directly from Gandhi. What an unusual be- 
ing, combining as he did a profound spirituality with a keen practical 
mind—and that flair for the dramatic, that exquisite sense of timing, 
as illustrated by such an idea as the Salt March, which belong to the 
realm of art ! 


How does such a man see himself from within? The aspect that 
is most easily communicable is of course the practical, and we see it 
again and again impinging on the spiritual and imaginative. The humi- 
lity of a great man is a curious thing. It is only a man who has tra- 
velled a long hard road towards perfection who can say, ‘I am far from 
being perfect. I am simply a humble aspirant for perfection.’ For even 
the quest of perfection is not to be considered lightly. Those words of 
Gandhi would sound pompous and priggish on the lips of a lesser 
man. It is in a like fashion that we must view the ease with which 
the master objectifies for his pupils the subjective course of his quest. 





1. See Gandhi Marg, October 1958. 
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Modesty (by no means false) forbids him to say, ‘Here is my recipe’ ; 
his own subjectivity is first extracted and we are presented with a 
course of disciplines presumed to be objectively valid for all. 


Now, to paraphrase both Gandhi and Miss Wynne-Tyson, to find 
the ‘mind of Christ’ within oneself, one must first abstain from sex, 
violence, property and wealth, and one must be truthful or honest. 
The last of these is somewhat equivocal, since to attain truth is, after 
all, to achieve the objective of the quest. Howevet phrased, most of 
these ‘five vows’ are negative, sacrificial, death-oriented. To give up sex 
is to sever one’s biological link with the future of humanity. To give 
up violence is to relinquish one’s life (and perhaps the lives of others 
whom one could protect with violence) rather than cause wilful injury 
to another. To give up all one’s belongings is to divest oneself of 
material security, to risk starvation or destruction by the elements. 
To follow such a course is to detach oneself from the world, or as the 
Apostle Paul says, ‘I have died unto the world, and Christ lives in me’. 


And what is this ‘Christ? ? We see it in Jesus of Nazareth and 
again in Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi—and in more or less degrees 
of actualization in other men who are made of the same flesh that all 
of us are made of. In the ‘five vows’ we get one glimpse of the ‘mind 
of Christ’; in the Sermon on the Mount—the whole of it, not just 
the Beatitudes—we get another glimpse. 


But if ‘mind’ is ali we are concerned with, we may go into any 
monastery, or into the classrooms of a theological seminary, or into 
any Gandhian dsram. I do not possess any statistics on the number of 
ascetics in the world throughout history, nor on the number of moral 
teachers, nor on the number of proponents of Gandhism, but I think 
it is safe to say that they considerably out-number the authentic saints 
and martyrs who might be said to possess, with Jesus and Gandhi, the 
spirit of Christ. 


Kierkegaard, in his Training in Christianity, makes a telling dis- 
tinction between ‘followers’ and ‘admirers’. Some 800,000,000 people 
throughout the world are delighted to bask in the reflected glory of 
Jesus Christ ; they call themselves Christians. They worship Jesus as 
the Christ, which is to say that they are proud of him, they wish him 
well, they admire him exceedingly, and sometimes (thinking no doubt 
of the heavenly rewards rather than of the agony of the cross) they 
wish they were like him. Jesus of course did not seek worshippers or 
admirers ; he said, ‘come, take up your cross daily and follow me’. It 
is quite conceivable that there are more people who, in this sense, 
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truly embody the spirit of Christ, answering Jesus on his own terms, 
outside the fold of the official Christian churches than within them— 
but wherever they may be they are marvellously rare unless we are to 
equate with the spirit of Christ merely any mood of ordinary kindness, 
good manners or common courtesy. 


Any man can embody the mind and spirit of Christ—a lawyer, 
a carpenter, a frail or a robust man. We are all created in the image 
of God ; we all are given the potentiality of becoming imbued with 
that transcendant power of divine love manifested in Jesus and in 


Gandhi. No human being is constitutionally disfranchised of the oppor- 
tunity. 


Adherents of liberal Christianity are often fond of thinking that 
Gandhi came along to ‘pick up the work where Jesus left off’, to fur- 
nish a blueprint, so to speak, that can enable God’s will to be done 
more intelligibly and expeditiously. Yet has the copious legacy of 
‘scripture’ by and about Gandhi advanced us one jot from where Jesus 
left us? It might more truly be said that Gandhi is a kind of secon- 
dary revelation set before us to remind us that the terms are still as 
hard to meet as before. Each man’s quest and mission are framed in 
the language of his era, yet do not both of them come to this—that 
the seeker after truth must renounce the world at whatever cost or 
risk? This is the deeper stream, the divine fount, the ‘Christness’ that 
lies beneath the commendable ethic of ‘love thy neighbour’ in the 
ethical teachings of Jesus and beneath the practical satydgraha that 
attracted the masses to Gandhi. 


Miss Wynne-Tyson presents us with a black-and-white piciure of 
reality when she states that ‘we are faced with the possible extinction 
of the human species unless we are willing, at last, to obey’—unless 
we apply the ‘remedy’ of the ‘Galillean Prophet’. Let us wrestle with 
this dictum for a moment. She is aware that ‘it will not be an easy 
matter’ to get everyone to take the five vows which she says ‘alone 
make the policy of ahimsd ... possible and effective’. In other words, 
if I may deliberately caricature her logic, if only everyone would give 
up sex, etc., ahimsa becomes possible among the ageing survivors in a 
childless world. Thus we are to be saved from extinction only by 


voluntarily and cooperatively promulgating the extinction of the human 
species. 


It is obvious that mankind cannot, as a whole, improve human 
life on earth by renouncing it en masse. There is a dichotomy between 
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the spiritual and the material which, in the spirit of Christ, becomes 
a clear cleavage: an ‘either/or’ proposition. Does this mean that the 
way to God lies only in supreme sacrifice and world-renunciation ? 
Perhaps so, at the end of history; and it is at least plausible that the 
way of the spirit of Christ finally must lead all of mankind into direct 
emulation of Jesus and Gandhi. But their significance may not solely 
be as exemplars. Indeed, as exemplars they are always the subject of 
dilution and delusion: rather than crucify themselves on the model of 
Jesus, men water him down to the dimensions of a mere ‘prophet’ or 
‘teacher’ or ‘kindly man’, and persuade themselves that by ordering 
their lives on the ‘pattern’ of Jesus—or Gandhi—they have become 
disciplined followers. I do not wish to discredit such men, many of 
whom tower above me in moral stature, but it must be pointed out, 
for example, that there is a tremendous difference between a mahdtma 
conducting a fast unto death, or a man blessing his persecutors while 
he hangs on a cross dying a dog’s death amid their jeers and curses, 
and a comfortably situated man like Thoreau spending a night in jail 
over a matter of principle. 


I advisedly mention Thoreau because he is a link between Jesus 
and Gandhi, and the most significant one with regard to Gandhi's so- 
cial impact. We have been concerned, in all of the above, with 
GAandhi’s spiritual depth. But we are led towards that concern first by 
the visible impress of his life on the social history of our era. In these 
terms, what is the relevance of the mind and spirit of Christ? If it 
is a call to universal world-renunciation, it is a call that falls on deaf 
ears except that all of mankind might fully heed that call, but it is 
nevertheless not wasted. Despite its woeful degeneration and perver- 
sion in the course of time (perhaps this was why a Gandhi had to 
come), Christianity has done much good in the world. We do not have 
the same perspective of time from which to view the impact of 
Gandhi, but there is something of a similar kind in the dynamic of 
his life and work—like a boulder cast into a brook: first the big 
splash, then concentric waves attenuated by gravity and by the current 
of the stream. Already there is occasion for disappointment in the 
careers of some of the disciples; and we see in many places the use 
of satydgraha methods completely divorced from the vital motivating 
spirit. Yet in figures like Vinob&é Bhave, something lives on that is 
perhaps analogous to the faith of the early Apostles. 


For the man of faith—a Jesus or Paul, a Gandhi or Vinoba— 
the inner light of the spirit is what leads one through the world to- 
wards some more sublime destination. God bars that path to no man. 
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But for many of us who are of little faith, it is such a light shining 
through such men that illumines the world itself and causes us to see 
the reality that dwells within the appearance of things. If there is such 
a thing as human progress, it is because ordinary men, although not 
willing to surrender the comforts of this world, are lifted up a little 
from the scramble for existence and, guided by a star which they do 
not wish to reach, find ways to live more humanly as brothers to one 
another. In the final analysis, the pursuit of perfection to which 
Gandhi’s ‘five vows’ refer is not an inescapable’ challenge to mankind 
(it will be escaped, as it long has been), nor a mandate to all men 
(it will not be obeyed), but simply a proposal to him who confronts 
it. Here, says Gandhi, is what J had to do; if you would do as I did, 
you must make these vows a part of you. Significantly, however, no 
one handed Gandhi this set of vows; they emerge out of the fabric of 
his life : they are the expression of his spiritual needs put into objective 
form. But for another man, even one who wishes ardently to ‘follow’ 
Gandhi, not merely to ‘admire’ him by repeating his ideas, 
he must grapple within his own soul to apprehend that same spirit, 
to grasp that essence of Gandhi which transcends the mortal man 
and his words, to receive that Word from which the words derive— 
and the discipline that emerges, while perhaps bearing some resem- 
blance to Gandhi’s vows, will in all likelihood have its own charac- 
ter and nuance. 


Just as for conducting scientific experiments there is 
an indispensable scientific course of instruction, in 
the same way strict preliminary discipline is necessary 
to qualify a person to make experiments in the 
spiritual realm. Therefore we have the belief based 
upon experience, that those who would make 
individual search after truth as God, must go 
through several vows, as for instance, the vow of 
truth, the vow of brahmacarya (purity) - for you 
cannot possibly divide your love for Truth and God 
with anything else—the vow of non-violence, of 
poverty and non-possession, Unless you impose on 
yourself the five vows, you may not embark on the 
experiment at all. 


Gandhi in Young India, 1931 
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Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Volume 2. 1896-1897. 
1958. Delhi. Government of 
India. 398 p. Rs 8.50. 


This is the second of a chain of 
several volumes planned to be 
brought out within the next few 
years. It contains basic material 
direct from the pen of Mahatma 
Gandhi during the year 1896-97. 
The scene is, therefore, South 
Africa. The book portrays one of 
the earliest phases in the evolution 
of Gandhi. The shy, gentle but 
truthful Gandhi found himself 
suddenly thrown into troubles and 
conflicts challenging his own 
honour as a man and, even more, 
his honour as an Indian. Gandhi 
was then a young lawyer and his 
faith in the British Empire was 
still clear and bright. His battle 
was against racial discrimination 
within that very Empire. Every 
document published in this volume 
reveals Gandhi in the role of a 
perfect constitutionalist. He drew 
up petitions, wrote articles, inter- 
viewed people, big and small, and 
explained tirelessly the justice of 
the cause of Indians in South 
Africa. He never exaggerated, He 
was precise and he presented facts 
without varnish. The truth and 


nothing but the truth came from 
him. He never lost his patience and 
pressed his case again and again. 
He never yielded either. Gandhi 
who later discovered satydgraha 
and the techniques of non-violent 
revolution was undergoing initia- 
tion in the full process of constitu- 
tional methods. How often did not 
Gandhi say in later years that 
satyadgraha can be started only 
after exhausting every avenue of 
constitutional procedure. Only once 
or twice, during this period, did he 
come to the limit beyond which 
there was no constitutional remedy 
open to him ; and then there escap- 
ed from him such words as, ‘We 
can then only cry out in anguish’, 
and again, ‘We must conquer this 
hatred by love’. Here are the first 
birth-pangs of satydgraha which 
was yet to come. We see dimly, 
like shadows on a wall, how 
Gandhi pressed __ constitutional 
methods to the limit and was then 
slowly sensing the grim truth that 
in a dispute affecting fundamental 
human freedom and values, in 
which one side deliberately and 
openly denies them while the other 
is fighting for them constitutionally, 
all such action comes up finally 
against an impenetrable barrier 
and something more than constitu- 
tional endeavour becomes necessa- 
ry. No understanding of Gandhi or 
of the technique of satydgraha is 
possible without a clear study of 
this phenomenon as elucidated 
from Gandhi’s own words in this 
volume, 
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Not the least remarkable among 
the materials presented in this book 
is a detailed statement of expenses 
personally incurred by Gandhi 
while he toured in India in connec- 
tion with his South African mis- 
sion. Gandhi has accounted for 
every little penny of the public 
money given tohim. Here again is 
another secret of how he was able 
to inspire confidence in those who 
gave him financial assistance and to 
collect the biggest public funds 
ever known in India. 


The editor deserves congratula- 
tion for the materials collected, the 
careful sequential arrangement and 
the excellent foot-notes and refer- 
ences. 

G.R. 


B. R. Nanda. Mahatma Gandhi : A 


Biography: 1958. London. Allen 
and Unwin. 542 p. 35s. 


The author of this book occupi- 
es a high office under the Govern- 
ment of India ; and from such a 
source the book is a complete and 
delightful surprise. We have had 
many biographies of Gandhi by 
Indians and foreigners. The main 
current of the story is now much 
too well known. Nevertheless, as 
B. R. Nanda relates the story, 
there is a certain freshness and 
objectivity about it and a good deal 
of new light is thrown upon events, 
personalities and _ interpretations. 
For the first time, we have many 
confidential documents published in 
this book. This is certainly a re- 
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markable feature. The second 
equally remarkable feature is best 
stated in the words of Lord Attlee, 
who mentions it in his brilliant 
review of the book in the Specta- 
tor: ‘Admiring and understanding 
his hero, he is yet fair to the other 
protagonists in the drama. He 
appreciates the difficulties of 
Viceroys and_ civil servants. 
He never _yields to the 
bitterness and exaggeration 
which one might expect’. This is 
certainly worthwhile testimony 
from the man who was the Prime 
Minister of England when India 
parted from British rule, to become 
an independent sovereign _ re- 
public. 


The author builds up the story 
of Gandhi from childhood to death 
in a carefully arranged chronological 
series of pen-pictures which are 
drawn with objectivity, remarkable 
understanding and a wide grasp of 
the innumerable factors involved. 
Throughout he correctly interprets 
Gandhi as a man of peace, ever 
ready to settle every issue through 
friendly negotiations, provided that 
an honourable settlement was aim- 
ed at. There is one particular event 
in the first non-coéperation move- 
ment under Gandhi, about which 
even some of his principal lieuten- 
ants differed from him rather 
violently and even charged him 
with gross mis-handling of a crucial 
situation. This is the withdrawal of 
Civil Disobedience after the Chauri 
Chaura incident, and that Only a 
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few weeks after Gandhi had deliver- 
ed what was considered to be an 
ultimatum to the Viceroy. The 
Chauri Chaurd incident was an 
attack by an angry mob on a police 
station which was set on fire and as 
a result of which 22 policemen were 
burnt to death. Gandhi firmly held 
that this incident, coming in the 
wake of a few earlier outbursts 
of mob-violence, clearly showed 
that violence had crept into the 
movement and might ultimately 
disrupt it. As the leader of the non- 
violent revolution, it was his unalter- 
able thesis that the incursion of 
violence into the movement would 
weaken it just as any sudden accept- 
ance of non-violence in an armed 
war would weaken such a war. This 
was the logic of non-violence in 
a non-violent revolution. B. R. 
Nanda’s analysis of this event and 
his reasoned assessment of 1 fills 
one with wonder as to how an 
official and a non-combatant in the 
struggle could so well size up the 
inside of the story. His quotation 
from the autobiography of Nehri 
in this connection, that ‘the deci- 
sion was right ; he (Gandhi) had to 
stop the rot and build anew’, 
shows that the author has in him 
the gift of marshalling a case to the 
point of apt drama. 


This book is more than political 
biography. It is an essay in inter- 
pretation, and that ata high level. 
The chapter entitled ‘Rural Econo- 
mics’, revealing Gandhi as a great 
nationebuilder from the village 


level upwards, is again a testimony 
of the author’s intimate grasp of 
the ideology and methodology of 
Gandhi. B. R. Nanda does not 
dismiss Gandhian economics with 
a contemptuous wave of his hand, 
like innumerable so-called intellec- 
tuals and particularly of the variety 
bred in our Universities. As he says 
at the proper place, ‘those who had 
learnt to think of India in terms of 
the economics they learnt at the 
University or in the seminars of 
political parties were not always 
able to appreciate the real problem 
of India’. ‘The central idea in 
Gandhi’s mind was to relieve the 
grinding poverty that stalked the 
village. He shrank from the idea of 
further pauperising the villages for 
the greater prosperity of the big 
towns. Rather than turn the wheels 
of a few gigantic plants, he wished 
hundreds of thousands of cottages 
in the countryside to hum with 
activity, to cater to their own needs 
as well as to send their wares to 
towns’. Gandhi was not a theorist 
but an intensly practical man deal- 
ing with practical problems as they 
faced him from day to day. 


The chapters on the transfer of 
power are written with ability, 
discernment and fairness to every- 
body concerned. He has interpreted 
Gandhi's role in it with understand- 
ing and courage. Here is his sum- 
ming up : ‘The final consummation 
in 1947, the transfer of power, was 
due to the interaction of numerous 
national and world forces, but there 
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is no doubt that the timing and 
method of British withdrawal were 
influenced by what Gandhi had said 
and done for a quarter ofa cen- 
tury’. 


There is much more that can be 
said to show that this latest biogra- 
phy of Gandhi is one of the best 
we have had so far. It is the kind of 
book that can be prescribed for the 
University students without hesita- 
tion. It is written in a style that is 
easy, Clear and vivid. The author 
has written effortlessly and in a 
manner which puts no strain on the 
mind of the reader. 

G. R. 


Abul Kalam Azad. India Wins 
Freedom. 1959. Calcutta. Orient 
Longmans. 252 p. Rs 12.50. 


It is not often that a political 
leader of the eminence of Maulana 
Azad can stand aside and present 
objectively the course of events he 
has helped to shape. The Maulana 
has done this in the posthumously 
published autobiography, with 
unusual frankness and forthright- 
ness. Indeed the inner story of 
the partition of India as the price 
of our freedom has seldom been 
told with such feeling and intimate 
knowledge. The part played by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Sardar 
Patel and Jawaharlal Nehri in the 
freedom struggle is handsomely 
acknowledged. But as President 
of the Congress during the crucial 
years of the war it was his job to 
negotiate with the British Govern- 


ment and the other parties in the 
country, and the Maulana’s 
account of his activities is as 
vivid as it is undoubtedly provo- 
cative. 


In the course of a Preface Sri. 
Humayun Kabir has told us how 
the book came to be written. For 
an autobiography the procedure is 
strange and uncommon. But Azad 
was one of the principal actors in 
the transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands and was persuaded 
the make a record of his reading 
of those memorable times for the 
benefit of posterity. Kabir relieved 
him of the actual burden of 
writing. The Maulana was dictat- 
ing his experience in picturesque 
Urdi, copious notes were taken of 
the talks and the completed script 
in English was submitted and 
approved. The central theme of 
this volume—as its title indicates— 
is the way freedom was won, while 
the Maulana had planned to write 
the first and third volumes in due 
course. That was not to be and 
Azad died before this volume was 
published. 


Ever since its inception the 
Congress always stood for a united 
India. Unity and independence— 
that has been its slogan these many 
many years. How then could it 
agree to partition? The Maulana 
says that he had devised a plan to 
which he had obtained the consent 
of the Congress, the League and 
the Viceroy, but a _ last-minute 
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statement by Jawaharlil gave a 
loophole to Mr Jinnah and he 
backed out of his commitment. ‘I 
am convinced’, says Azad, ‘that 
the scheme I framed on the 
occasion of the Cabinet Mission 
and which the Mission largely 
accepted was a far better solution 
from every point of view. If we 
had remained steadfast and refused 
to accept partition, I am confident 
that a safer and more glorious 
future would have awaited us.’ 
One can’t be so sure. Jinnah was 
an astute strategist and he knew 
what would serve his purpose. 
Congress asked the British to 
quit first, as that alone would 
make for unity. The League 
asked them to divide and quit. 
The problem posed was—partition 
and freedom or union with 
continued subjection. The choice 
was of course difficult and heart- 
searching, and there was always 
ground for divided counsels. Who 
can say if they did well or ill to 
accept the inevitable alternative ? 
There is no point in saying ‘I 
anticipated this’ or ‘I knew this 
would happen’. Whichever way 
you decide you are impaled on the 
horns of a dilemma. 


The Maulana says it was a 
mistake to have given the Finance 
portfolio to the League nominee, 
as finance is the pivot of the 
administration, and that the Sardar 
was ill-advised in sticking to the 
Home Ministry. Are you so sure ? 
The coalition government clearly 


showed it was impossible to carry 
on the administration with the 
League and the Congress pulling 
in different ways. League propa- 
ganda had vitiated the morale of 
the Executive, and authority found 
itself confronted with disloyal and 
unreliable elements at every level. 
And then, who that has ever seen 
the miracle of the absorption of 
the States in the Union can doubt 
the Sardar’s wisdom in sticking to 
his post? Who else could have 
done this difficult job ? 


The Maulana makes it clear 
that there were sharp differences 
of opinion among the leading 
lights of the Congress, as indeed 
might be expected of an intelligent 
and free people anywhere. But 
there was a common aim and a 
wholesome loyalty to the Mahatma 
whose heart was big enough 
to take in all at one stride. 
Why, to the Maulana himself 
and to Nehri non-violence 
was no more than a policy. And 
there were times when Nehri and 
Patel could not see eye to eye and 
all of them could not digest the 
Mahatma’s idealism. Yet they 
worked together as a team, for the 
country could not afford to keep 
them apart. What was achieved, 
of course, fell far short of their 
aim; but that is about all that 
could be done under the circums- 
tances and all of them laboured 
under inescapable limitations. All 
they could hope for was the second 
best. 
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The Maulana, as a scholar and 
statesman, was essentially a Liberal 
in his mental make-up. Caught 
up in the whirl of non-coéperation 
and revolutionary activity he was 
yet able to influence his colleagues 
in the direction of moderation. He 
rightly claims his share in urging 
Congress to contest the elections 
and accept office. ‘I held that it 
would be a mistake to boycott 
elections. If the Congress did so, 
less desirable elements would 
capture the central and provincial 
legislatures and speak in the name 
of the Indian people.’ This is 
plain common sense. The Maulana 
scored in such matters, much to 
the advantage of the Congress. 


But on the question of partition 
the Maulana is definitely contro- 
versial. We know that Gandhi 
swore by unity. But what could 
be done, with the League 
intransigent and the third party 
willing to oblige? Only one thing 
could have averted partition: 
British firmness against division ; 
but that was never in evidence. 
And Mr Jinnah who knew he 
would be lost and nowhere in a 
wider sphere had the honours of 
the day to his heart’s content. 
Unity was wrecked on the rock of 
one man’s colossal vanity. And 
we have a partition which has by 
no means eliminated the communal 
problem. 


The Maulana, who at the 
outset felt that his colleagues had 


blundered in their handling of the 
League, finds himself sobered and 
and not so sure of his judgement 
towards the close. ‘We cannot 
today say which reasoning is 
correct’, he confesses. ‘History 
alone will decide whether we 
acted wisely and correctly in 
accepting partition.’ Let us leave 
the matter there. For history 
does not always repeat itself. And 
who knows if the conditions that 
favoured freedom, though with 
partition, would yet repeat them- 
selves in the near future ? 

B.N. 


Jawaharlal Nehri. A Bunch of 
Old Letters. 1958. Bombay. 
Asia Publishing House. 511 p. 
Rs 12.50. 


Old letters of politicians in 
particular, dealing with the dead 
past, are seldom edifying. They 
are apt to seem like making a 
crisis of every passing incident and 
their personal squabbles are 
undoubtedly petty in the light of 
the fading years. Yet Jawaharlal’s 
collection of 366 letters from 
personages ranging from Mahatma 
Gandhi to Edward Thompson is 
vastly entertaining. For one thing 
the period covered by the letters— 
the thirty years preceding indepen- 
dence—is one of the most fruitful 
in our political history; and the 
persons and _ personalities that 
gathered round the Mahatma 
are not too far removed to be lost 
in oblivion. As Nehrii says in his 
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foreword the letters collected in 
this volume ‘revive old controver- 
sies and almost forgotten memories 
come back to mind’. 


Naturally, and very appro- 
priately, letters from the Mahatma 
take a leading place. There are 
94 of —them—characteristically 
Gandhian in approach, predomi- 
nantly political and always 
leavened with tender consideration 
for one and all the members of 
the family and friends. Differences 


in outlook and _ policy and 
program are thrashed out with 
frankness on one side and 


accepted with deference on the 


other. In spite of differences in 
temperament and methods of 
approach leaders like the elder 


Nehri and the Ali brothers and 
Maulana Azad form a happy joint 
family over which the Mahatma 
exercises a_ silent speii. They 
discuss, the Mahatma advises, they 
differ and agree to differ and when 
the time comes they follow the 
leader cheerfully, always sustained 
by the courage, the deep human- 
ism and cheery optimism of the 
master, inspired by his lead and 
heartened by his example. ‘Even 
when I have differed from him’ 
said Acharya Kripalani once, ‘I 
considered his political instinct to 
be more correct than my elabo- 
rately reasoned attitude’. That 
was precisely what Nehrii felt too. 


There are 25 letters from 
Motilal Nehri, 8 from Rabindra- 


nath, 10 from Sarojini and as many 
from Subhas Bose. Bose’s letters 
are long and personal and critical. 
A 20-page letter from Bihar, dated 
28 March 1939, is. a downright 
indictment of Nehri and particu- 
larly of his role in the so-called 
‘Bose incident’. 


- Let me tell you that in 
the habit of interfering from 
the top, no Congress President 
can beat you.... 


If one takes the election 
controversy as a whole, one 
would have thought that after 
the contest was over, the whole 
episode would be forgotten, the 
hatchet would be buried and, 
as happens after a boxing-bout, 
the boxers would  smilingly 
shake hands. But in spite of 
truth and non-violence this did 
not happen.... Was there 
nothing wrong in the other 
members of the Working Com- 
mittee meeting in my absence 
and behind my back and 
deciding to set up Dr Pattabhi 
for the Presidentship? Was 
there nothing wrong in Sardar 
Patel and the others appealing 
to the Congress delegates, as 


members of the Working 
Committee, to support the 
candidature of Dr Pattabhi? 


Was there nothing wrong in 
Sardar Patel making full use of 
the name and authority of 
Mahatma Gandhi for elec- 
tioneering purposes ?.. . 
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You are in the habit of 
proclaiming that you stand by 
yourself and represent nobody 
else and that you are not 
attached to any party. 
Occasionally you say this in a 
manner as if you are either 
proud or happy because of it. 
At the same time, you call 
yourself a Socialist—sometimes, 
a full-blooded Socialist. How 
a Socialist can be an 
individualist, as you regard 
yourself, beats me... . 


To be brutally frank, you 
sometimes behaved in _ the 
Working Committee as a spoilt 
child, and often lost your 
temper. Now, in spite of all 
your ‘nerviness’ and jumpiness, 
what results did you achieve? 
You would generally hold forth 
for hours together and then 
succumb at the end. Sardar 
Patel and the others had a 
clever technique for dealing 
with you. They would let you 
talk and talk and they would 
ultimately finish up by asking 
you to draft the resolution. 
Once you were allowed to draft 
the resolution, you would feel 
happy, no matter whose resolu- 
tion it was. Rarely have I 
found ‘you sticking to your 
point till the last.... 


Nehri’s reply to this indictment 


is a noble piece of sanity and self- 
restraint which bespeaks_ the 
budding statesman. He is com- 


pletely free from malice and has 
no time for the frivolities of a 
personal controversy. Nehri has 
Shed the old impulsive reactions of 
his earlier days and cultivated a 
maturer mood of tolerance and 
magnanimity as befits one destined 
to play the high role for which he 
was shaping. 


Your letter is essentially an 
indictment of my conduct and 
an investigation into my 
failings. It is, as you will 
well realise, a difficult and 
embarrassing task to have to 
reply to such an_ indictment, 
But so far as the failings are 
concerned, or many of them at 
any rate, I have little to say. I 
plead guilty to them, well 
realising that I have the mis- 
fortune to possess them. 


He added : 


To my misfortune, I am affected 
by international happenings 
more than I should be. There 
is no need for me to discuss 
my own failings which you 
point out. I admit them and 
regret them. You are right in 
saying that as President I 
functioned often as a secretary 
or a glorified clerk. I have long 
developed the habit of being 
my own secretary and clerk, and 
I fear I encroach in this way 
on others’ preserves. It is also 
true that because of me Cong- 
ress resolutions have tended to 
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become long and verbose and 
rather like theses. In _ the 
Working Committee, I fear, I 
talked too much and did not 
always behave as I should. 


We must be content with a 
random selection. Tagore wrote to 
Nehria on 22 July 1937: 


My province is clever but 
morally untrained and superci- 
lious in her attitude towards 
her neighbours, she breaks into 
violent hysteric fits when least 
crossed in her whims. I know 
her weakness but I cannot 
maintain my detachment of 
mind and passively acquiesce in 
her doom of perdition. 


Sarojini is as usual lyrical in 
her appreciation of Jawahar. Her 
letters are stamped with a style 
like thumb-print. On hearing of 
his election as Congress President 
in 1929 she wrote : 


I lay awake till late into the 
night thinking of the signifi- 
cance of the words I had used 
so often in reference to you, 
that you were predestined to a 
splendid martyrdom. As_ I 
watched your face while you 
were being given the rousing 
ovation on your election, I felt 
I was envisaging both the 
Coronation and the Crucifixion 
—indeed the two are insepar- 
able and almost synonymous in 
some circumstances and some 
situations. ... 


Among other letters included 
in the volume are those of 
Jinnah, Lajpat Rai, Bernard Shaw, 
Romain Rolland, Mao Tse-tung, 
Lord Wavell, Stafford Cripps, 
Harold Laski etc. It will be seen 
that Nehri does not omit letters 
which are critical of him or his 
government. Witness. this one 
from Gandhiji in 1937 when Cong- 
ress accepted office. 


The Rs 500 salary with a big 
house and car allowances is 
being severely criticised. The 
more I think of it, the more I 
dislike this extravagant begin- 
ing. 


Altogether this ‘mixed collec- 
tion’ truly reflects the hopes and 
aims and fears and struggles of the 
men who strove for independence 
and got it under the matchless 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 


B.N. 


Pydrelal. Mahatma Gandhi. The 
Last Phase. 2 volumes. 1956 
& 1958. Ahmedabad. Nava- 
jivan Publishing House. Rs 20 
each. 


A great figure of mankind is not 
kept alive in pictures no matter 
how good they are nor how well 
they catch the living likeness and 
subtle gestures and expressions. 
We are grateful, of course, for all 
the motion pictures of Mahatma 
Gandhi; for all the excellent 
pictures that reveal his most 
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characteristic poses. Yet Gandhi 
is so much more than any physical 
appearance ; his legacy to mankind 
is found in all his relationships, in 
his actions that have been recorded, 
and in the communication by word 
which was, for him, his most 
important means of expression. 
His life is his message to men—it 
must be understood in words that 
come from the depths of his 
communion with truth—with God. 
His words, therefore, are more 
than words—they are the symbols 
of the inner life that became the 
outer life in his speech and actions. 


Great men speak on different 
levels just as they are forced to 
live on different levels. Often all 
we have of them are their exalted 
utterances which separate them 
from the ordinary people for whom 
they have given their lives. They 
are not recorded as human beings 
—what is often regarded as 
insignificant in immediate, personal 
judgements is discarded or forgot- 
ten. Yet this material may be the 
very record that will humanize and 
personalize the heroic stature that 
seems super-human and remote. 


The debt of gratitude which the 
world owes to Pydrelal may be 
described in terms of this recording 
of Gandhi’s acts and words—both 
ordinary and_ exalted—in_ the 
critical years from 4 May 1944 to 
the death of Gandhi in January 
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1948. The record fills two huge 
volumes, simply called Mahatma 
Gandhi: The Last Phase. 


In a very real way this massive 
report of the last ‘phase’ is a 
description of the meaning of 
Satyagraha as it matured in Gandhi 
and was put to such effective and 
tremendous use in the crucial days 
of India’s struggle for indepen- 
dence. The recording has been 
done by the person best fitted to 
put down what Gandhi thought, 
felt, and did. Pydrelal was 
secretary, editor, and close com- 
panion of Gandhi. The detail 
will serve later to recreate for 
future generations what pictures 
cannot portray and what the few 
speaking records cannot possibly 
record. 


The fateful four years are now 
put down by minutes, almost 
seconds. Time cannot figure in 
the work of ‘soul force’ nor can 
time estimate the eternal truths 
that are here given local habita- 
tion. Time alone. will tell whether 
the ‘soul force’ finds habitation in 
the lives of men. Here is a bible 
for the reference of men present 
and men to come who seek the 
way of truth and love. It is the 
evidence that this way is both 
practical and effective when it is 
embodied in the lives of devoted 
servants of mankind. 

H.E, 











The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


Its Work and Plans 


G. RAMACHANDRAN 
Secretary : Gandhi Smarak Nidhi 


INTRODUCTION 


The Gandhi Smarak Nidhi (the 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund) 
was raised in India soon after the 
passing away of Mahatma Gandhi 
on 30 January 1948. The rich and 
the poor alike contributed volun- 
tarily and gratefully to this Fund. 
It was raised for the express 
purpose of furthering Géandhiji’s 
teachings and the different items of 
the Constructive Program which he 
had initiated in his own lifetime 
and to which he had given all his 
personal care and much of his 
time. The Constructive Program 
was, and continues to be, a many- 
sided and integrated scheme of 
village reconstruction. 


SIZE OF THE FUND 


The Fund originally stood at 
the maximum of about Rs 109 


million. In the course of the 
following years interest accruing 
from the corpus of the Fund 
reached a total of about Rs 29 
million. Until the end of 1958, 
expenditure under various heads 
authorised by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Fund totalled about 
Rs 62 million. Some idea of the 
extent of expenditure from year to 
year may be had from the fact 
that the budgets sanctioned in 
1959 for schemes directly sponsor- 
ed by the Fund and for grants to 
various organizations and institu- 
tions engaged in the Gdandhian 
Constructive Program came in all 
to about Rs 13 million. 


At this rate of expenditure the 
Gandhi National Memorial Fund, 
as it stands, may well be exhausted 
within the next five years. This 
will not mean that the various 
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institutions and programs of work 
now going on with the aid of the 
Fund will close down. Quite a 
number of them will continue on 
their own on the basis of the 
strength and momentum generated 
during the intervening years. 


OUR WORK AT A GLANCE 


We have now 17 State Boards of 
the Gandhi Smarak Nidhi in the 
different States of India. Each 
State Board consists of nine 
members, with a chairman, a 
treasurer and a member-secretary. 
There is also in each State Board 
at least one woman member, one 
representative of the Harijans and 
one chosen Gramsevak and Tattva- 
pracirak. These State Boards 
organize and look after all our 
items of work in the different 
States and administer the funds 
placed at their disposal for schemes 
of work approved by the Executive 
Committee. 


There are in all now 240 
Gramseva (Village Reconstruction) 
Centres and 50 Major Tattva- 
pracar Centres (study centres for 
spreading the teachings of Gandhiji 
among’ students and _ youth) 
throughout India. Each Gramseva 
Centre has generally a minimum of 
three full-time trained workers and 
each Major Tattva-pracdér Centre 
at least one full-time worker. We 
have then our Gandhi Memorial 
Leprosy Foundation and the All- 
India Sangrahdlayas (Gandhi Me- 
morial Museums) Board, for cach 


of which has been set apart Rs 10 
million for its work. There are 
also some other bodies set up by 
the Fund, like the Central Publi- 
cations Committee, the Gdandhi 
Films Committee and the Bhangi 
Mukti Samiti (the committee for 
the removal of scavengering on the 
basis of caste). 


OUR NUMBER AND STRENGTH 


There are thus about a thousand 
full-time workers engaged in the 
above programs of work. This is 
certainly a very small number 
plunged in a population of about 
400 million people. We therefore 
try to derive strength more from 
the quality of the work we do than 


from its volume, and through co- 


6peration with many other organi- 
zations aod institutions working in 
the country, like Sarva Seva Sangh, 
the Sarvodaya Mandals set up by 
Acarya Vinobaji, the National 
Extension Service, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Commission, the 
Social Welfare Board and the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj. We are thus 
participants, consistent with our 
resources and capacity, in the 
great and thrilling adventure of 
nation-building from the village- 
level upwards through codéperative 
endeavour and down-to-earth work 
among the people. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


The Gandhi National Memorial 
Fund has during the last ten years 
given considerable financial assist- 
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ance to all-India organizations of 
Constructive Work started by 
Gandhiji, like the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, the Hindustani  Talimi 
Sangh, the Bharatiya Adimjati Seva 
Sangh and the Kasturba Gandhi 
National Memorial Trust, and to 
the Gandhi Works Publication 
Committees in different States, 
amounting to Rs 14 million. 


The Bhidan-Gramdan Move- 
ment and the Gram-Nirman 
Program which came in its wake 
have received from the Fund Rs 5 
million. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


During the last one year we took 
certain steps to make our work 
more efficient, real and progressive. 
These steps were, firstly, the de- 
centralization of our administration; 
and secondly, the reorganization of 
our Gramseva Centres on a new 
pattern and based on an integrated 
program which we have called our 
‘Paficmukhi Program’. This prog- 
ram consists of five major items: 
(a) More food and better food, (b) 
More sanitation and better health, 
(c) More cottage and village indus- 
tries and better income, (d) More 
Basic and Social Education and 
better citizenship and (e) More 
cultural and recreational programs 
and better living. The third step 
we took was the reorganization of 
our Tattva-pracar Centres to carry 
out precise programs with specific 
objectives and to concentrate on 
selected centres in each State with 


large student populations instead 
of frittering away funds and energy 
on innumerable and inconsequent 
smaller centres. 


The fourth step was the integra- 
tion of the inspection of accounts 
and the inspection of work through 
a select and expert cadre given 
special orientation for the purpose. 


The fifth step was the setting up 
of! the All-India Sangrahalayas 
Board with Smt. Sucheta Kripalani, 
Vice-Chairman of the Fund, as its 
Chairman. The Fund has given 
Rs 10 million for the work of this 
Board. It has drawn up a program 
of seven Gandhi National Memorial 
Museums in different parts of India 
which will become living institutions 
of study, research and work parti- 
cularly among students and youth. 
Of these, the museum at Madurai 
was opened recently by Prime 
Minister Nehru and the new build- 
ing of the museum in Delhi is 
nearing’ completion. The other 
museums may be located in Bombay, 
Wardha, Sabarmati, Bihar and 
Bengal. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Then, in addition to the Gandhi 
Works Publication Committees in 
Tamilnad, Mysore, Kerala and 
Maharastra, of which the first two 
have already brought out some 
volumes, the Fund has set up a 
Central Publications Committee to 
bring out small books containing 
interpretative literature on Gandhi 
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and priced within the reach of all. 


GANDHI MaArG, the quarterly 
journal of the Fund in two separate 
English and Hindi editions, was 
started in January 1957 and during 
these three years has successfully 
attempted to extend the scope and 
meaning of Gandhian studies in the 
context of swiftly changing world 
events. The journal has increasingly 
become a forum of discussion for 
eminent writers and thinkers from 
all parts of the world. 


LEPROSY WORK 


The Gandhi Memorial Leprosy 
Foundation which came into exis- 
tence in 1951 with an allocation of 
Rs 10 million from the Fund is 
continuing to do pioneering work in 
the fields of leprosy rescarch, train- 
ing, control and dissemination of 
information. 


FILMS 


The Gandhi Films Committee, 
which came into existence in 1950 
under the personal direction and 
guidance of the late Sri Devadas 
Gandhi, and which has now been 
linked with the Films Division of 
the Government of India, has pro- 
cured over a lakh of feet of film 
material on Gandhi from all over 
the world and has produced out of 
these a full-length documentary en- 
titled Voice of India and a shorter 
documentary (first of a projected 
Series) entitled Harijan. A total of 
Rs 7 lakh has been spent on this 
work. 
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GANDHI BHAVANS 


Under the joint inspiration from 
our Chairman, Sri. R. R. Diwakar, 
and Sri C. D. Deshmukh, Chairman 
of the University Grants Commis- 
sion, a program has been drawn up 
for the setting up of Gandhi 
Bhavans in the universities. Each 
Gandhi Bhavan will cost Rs 1 lakh, 
towards which the Fund and the 
University Grants Commission 
would each contribute Rs 50,000. 
As a first step, ten universities have 
come forward to establish these 
Gandhi Bhavans which are intended 
to be bright, active little centres of 
Gandhian studies and constructive 
work inside the university campuses. 


GANDHI PEACE FOUNDATION 


The Gandhi Peace Foundation, 
however, is the major new project 
of the Fund and has come directly 
from proposals put forward by the 
Chairman. The Foundation will be 
an international association for pro- 
moting research and studies in 
Gandhian thought and action based 
on truth and ahimsa and for bring- 
ing together people ,from all over 
the world who stand for the solution 
of all conflicts through peaceful 
methods and approaches. A small 
Pilot Committee, consisting among 
others of Dr S. Radhakrishnan, Vice- 
President of India, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Acdarya 
J. B. Kripalani, has already worked 
out the broad outlines of the scheme 
and a simple and elastic Constitu- 
tion has also been drawn up for 
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establishing and carrying on the 
work of the Foundation. The Fund 
has set apart Rs 10 million for 
building up the Foundation. The 
recent visits to India of Mr Richard 
B. Gregg, Dr Stuart Nelson, Dean 
of Howard University, U.S. A., 
and Dr Martin Luther King, Jr, 
sponsored by the Fund, have high- 
lighted the scheme of the Gandhi 
Peace Foundation. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Mahatma Gandhi has left behind 
a vast and precious heritage of revo- 
lutionary ideas affecting almost 
every aspect of the life of humanity 
and what is even more significant, 


concrete techniques and methods of 
radical social change based on truth 
and non-violence. In every part of 
India, there are silent and earnest 
groups of workers firmly dedicated 
to these ideas and methods of work. 
We count ourselves fortunate that 
we are privileged to work in co- 
operation with them all and as each 
one of us in the Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi attends to his or her work at 
the place allotted in the great pro- 
gram, we are conscious of the 


challenges that come both from the 
teachings of Gandhi and from the 
crucial needs arising from the crisis 
in human affairs which we all face 
the perils of an 


today through 
atomic war. 
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